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Tc-:    compiler   of  this  volume,  found 
•:-;  the  papers  of  Col.    Ephraim 
A:.    |  in  ■  •..•      of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  the 
f'o-.'c-.vim-r  tVli'T.iscripts  concerning  the 
G<  ...  ■'<> _•       and     Character     of     our 
•   IV     :i-    ■■»      the    Johnson     Family," 
wl  V>  .'■:•::  so  complete  and  interesting 
in  ihcir  narrative,  with  the  many  in ci- 
ije/us  and  legends  interwoven,  that  he 
publishes     them    just    as     they    were 
/      written — being    assured    in  his    judg- 
ment, that  all  of  the  family  and  friends 
will   agree  with    him,   in  their  importance, 
and   treasure   them  for  the  valuable  infor- 
-'-"#    ination   contained.      The    first    Manuscript    per- 
fl    tains  to  the  direct  line  of  the  Johnsons,  since  the 
j'     Revolution ;    the  second   relates  to  the  families 
on  the  maternal  side  with  whom  they  intermarried.      In  addi- 
tion  to    these,  are   added  other  literary  papers   left   by  Col. 
Johnson,    which   so  exhibit  the    mental    bent  and    culture  of 
the  writer,  that  it  will  prove  a  pleasure  to  his  many  descend- 
ants to   have  them  in  this  form  for  preservation.      In   reading 
the    Genealogical    Manuscripts,    he    was    the    third    removed 
from   the  original   Daniel  Johnson,  Esq.,  who  is  the  ances- 
tor first  mentioned,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,    which  should 
be  kept  in  mind   to   understand  the  terms  of  relationship  Ile- 
uses in   writing  of  the   various  members  of  the  family. 

A.   M.  J. 


[JiANIEL  JOHNSON,  my  grandfather,  was  raised, 
|i<  and  probably  born,  in  Virginia.  His  father  came 
.  i  .:£  from  England  with  the  Colonists,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  somewhere  between 
1660  and  16S0.  Of  what  particular  family  in  England  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  was  said  to  be  related  to  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian. Whom  he  married  1  know  not,  nor  of  his  family,  only 
that  they  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  One  or  more  ol 
his  sons  resided  in  time  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  middle  or 
upper  part  of  North  Carolina,  I  think  not  far  from  Salisbury. 
I  am  not  certain  of  his  name  but  think  it  was  Edward  My 
father  used  to  talk  about  him  and  others  of  the  family  visiting 
them  in  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Hut  particularly  in  1779  and  1780  my  grandfather  Daniel 
had  to  refugee  from  the  British  and  Tories,  and  he  took  father 
with  him  to  his  own  brothers  in  North  Carolina,  and  spent 
the  summer  of  1779,  leaving  grandma  and  the  girls  at  home 
alone,  except  with  a  family  of  negroes.  The  British  and  To- 
ries raided  on  them,  first  taking  their  provisions,  then  their 
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cattle  and  negroes,  and  afterward,  their  horses,  wagon,  bed- 
ding, quilts,  sheets,  bureau,  cupboard,  crockery,  glass,  knives 
and  forks,  spoons,  especially  a  set  of  heavy  si  her  spoons  that 
came  from  England.  My  aunts  would  plow— one  ride  and 
drive  and  another  hold  the  plow — gear  the  team  and  drive  the 
wagon  to  haul  their  wood,  while  they  had  them.  Their  meal 
and  meat,  when  they  had  them,  they  kept  hid  out  in  the 
woods. 

After  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  the  British  and  Tories  were 
driven  over  Broad  River  and  grandpa  and  father  returned 
home,  and  my  uncles  hunted  up  and  brought  back,  the 
horses,  wagon,  some  cattle,  household  furniture,  etc.,  but  did 
not  get"  the  negroes  or  the  silver  spoons  for  which  grandma 
used  to  grieve. 

The  next  spring  when  Cornwallis  was  reinforced  from 
Charleston,  they  had  to  refugee  again,  and  went  back  to  the 
same  place  and  remained  until  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
October  19th,  1 781,  that  virtually  ended  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Father  was  15  or  \G  years  old  and  remembered 
much  of  his  kindred  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  country. 

Daniel  Johnson  married  Ann  Anderson,  who  was  raised,  1 
think,  in  Maryland.  Of  her  people,  I  remember  very  little, 
except  old  uncle  Gabriel  Anderson,  familiarly  called  uncle 
Gabe,  who  had  a  son  Gabriel  and  several  other  sons. 

An  incident  I  remember.  The  Johnsons,  Andersons  Jones, 
Clarks,  Lyles  and  others,  formed  a  company  early  in  the  war, 
and  elected  Thomas  Johnson,  Captain,  Tom  Jones,  1st  Lieut., 
etc.,  that  did  great  service  all  through  the  war,  especially  at 
Charleston  till  it  fell.  Here  uncle  Tom  refused  to  surrender, 
and  left  with  his  company,  as  did  most  of  the  up-country 
volunteers.  They  were  at  Eutaw  with  Marion,  at  Camden 
with  Gates,  with  Morgan  at  Cowpens,  with  Green  at  Augusta, 
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Ninety-Six,  Guilford,  C.  II.,  and  on  through  to  the  closing 
;cene  at  Yorktown — beside  many  fights  and  skirmishes, 
-ometimes  with  Marion  on  the  Santee,  sometimes  with  others, 
i  >r  by  themselves. 

When  Morgan  retreated  over  the  Tiger,  they  skirmished 
day  and  night  as  a  rear  guard.  Near  Ennoree  one  day  they 
were  surprised  by  a  whole  squadron  of  British  Cavalry,  who 
were  finely  mounted  and  splendidly  equipped.  Their  only 
hope-  was  in  flight,  and  that  but  a  slim  one.  Uncle  gave  the 
order  for  every  man  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  Some 
took  to  the  woods,  but  most  kept  the  big  road  toward  Union. 
Lieut.  Jones  was  soon  overtaken  and  cut  down  and  one  or 
two  others:  Uncle  lorn  had  a  fleet  horse  and  he  knew  it,  so 
had  old  uncle  Gabe  Anderson.  He  was  a  tall,  lean,  lank  man, 
that  looked  like  he  was  crying,  and  he  had  a  fashion  of  curl 
ing  up  his  lip  to  his  nose  whenever  he  was  very  earnest.  He 
carried  a  long  rifle,  flint  and  steel  of  course,  as  then  no  one- 
had  ever  heard  of  percussion,  and  he  had  the  reputation  oi 
a  marksman,  could  hit  a  squirrel's  eye  on  the  tallest  trees  of 
Ennoree.  Old  Gabe  called  out,  "Tom,  Tom,"  and  uncle  stopped 
and  waited  until  the  old  man  came  up.  All  in  tears,  he  said, 
"  Don't  leave  young  Gabe,  don't — I  know  I  can  get  away, 
and  so  can  you,  but  (kibe's  horse  takes  the  stringhalt  and 
can't  hold  a  long  heat --don't  leave  him,  don't — I  never  will  !" 
"  Nor  I,"  cried  uncle  Tom,  and  drew  rein.  "Then  drop  back 
uncle  Gabe,  to  the  rear."  said  he.  As  they  fell  back  the  old 
man  would  say,  "Whip  up  Gabe,  don't  spare,"  then  halting 
and  both  wheeling  square  in  the  road,  old  uncle  Gabe  would 
curl  his  lip  clean  up,  and  draw  a  bead  on  the  foremost  dragoon; 
of  course  he  stopped — he  knew  it  was  certain  death  when 
that  old  man  touched  the  trigger — and  he  would  wait  until 
others  came  up.    When  the  dragoons  would  get  a  good  crowd, 
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they  would  begin  to  move  on;  then  the  old  man  would  drop  his 
rifle,  and  he  and  uncle  Tom  would  run  on  and  hurry  up  Garbe 
for  about  a  mile,  when  the  old  man  would  halt  Tom  again  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  Gabc  would  get  ahead  a  quar- 
ter ol  a  mile  or  so.  They  repeated  it  for  the  last  time  on  the 
hill  south  of  the  Tiger,  and  all  dished  through  the  river  with 
a  loud  shout  of   derision — and  were  safe 

1  do  not  know  the  date  of  grandpa's  birth  or  marriage.  He 
emigrated  to  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  and  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  fine  land  on  Ennoree  river  1  think,  about  five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  very  near  where  the  Spartansburg  Railroad 
crosses  the  river.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith,  and 
kept  a  shop  for  himself,  but  did  all  the  neighborhood  work,  as 
there  was  no  other  shop  near.  He  was  a  leading  man  in  his 
settlement  and  county  ;  raised  and  educated  his  children  well 
tor  that  day  and  age,  and  prospered  in  the  world  He  was  a 
good,  pious  man,  religious  from  early  life,  he  and  grandma  be- 
ing members  of  the  baptist  church,  and  he  a  Deacon  therein 
for  many  years  and  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  mainly  built 
a  church  near  by,  which  was  large  and  flourishing  when  1  was 
a  boy,  and  doubtless  is  to  this  day.  About  1783,  while  still 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  went  out  one  day  with  the  wagon  for 
some  timber,  uncle  George,  1  think,  driving,  and  he  riding  on 
tile  hounds,  when  in  turning  short  round,  a  tall  dead  stump  of 
a  tree,  that  1  he  wheel  struck  and  gave  it  a  jerk,  broke  off 
and  fell;  he  dodged  it  with  his  head,  but  it  struck  across  and 
broke  his  back,  of  which  he  died  in  three  or  four  days  in 
peace,  and  better  still,  in  joyful  hope  of  immortal  happiness 
beyond. 

My  Grandma,  a  few  years  afterward,  married  a  man  named 
Coats,  and  soon  thereafter  emigrated  to,  now,  Jefferson 
County,   Georgia,  and  settled   on  the    Ogecchee,    or  near  it, 
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and  lived  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Coats,  when  she  returned  to 
Newberry,  S.  C,  and  died  at  uncle  David  Cannons,  some- 
where between  1806  and  1810. 

Daniel  Johnson  raised  a  family  of  seven  children  :  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  Jane,  George,  Nancy,  Levy  and  Sarah,  as  shown 
in   diagram — or  map, 
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»>HOMAS  JOHNSON  married  Sarah  Jones,  and  had 
two  children,  Daniel  and  Sail)'.  1  have  already 
stated  that  he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  scouts. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  man  six  feet,  two,  well 
proportioned;  so  agile,  it  was  thought  and  said,  he  could  out- 
run any  man  in  the  State.  He  always  rode  the  finest  pure- 
blooded  horses,  and  was  very  active  during  the  war. 

An  Incident.  They  lived  on  the  Ennoree,  and  nearly  all,  at 
the  Dutch  Fork,  below  were  Tories  ;  hence  the  struggles  and 
animosity.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Whigs  were  at  home  a 
lew  days,  but  slyly,  they  learned  that  a  neighbor,  a  leading 
Tory,  a  colonel,  was  at  home — he  had  slipped  in  at  night. 
At  early  morning  uncle  Thomas  called  on  Tom  Jones,  and 
they  concluded  they  would  try  to  capture  him.  He  lived  in 
a  lane,  one  fence  of  which,  joined  the  house,  a  large  house 
with  two  doors  and  a  partition  across,  just  behind  the  doois. 

They  mounted  and  rode  to  his  house — uncle  armed  with 
his  sword  and  Jones  with  his  rifle.  They  rode  very  silently 
in  single  file,  uncle  first;  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  saw 
the    Tory  and   three   British  soldiers  in  their   uniform,  by  the 


fire,  their  muskets  stacked  against  the  partition.  Uncle 
sprang  from  his  horse  through  the  door  in  front  of  the  mus- 
kets and  jerked  at  his  sword  ;  when  about  half  drawn,  the 
soldiers  seized  him  Jones  followed  and  as  he  got  to  the 
door  with  his  gun  presented,  the  Tory  in  the  house  seized  the 
gun,  and  he  was  a  stout  powerful  man  Then  commenced  a 
terrific  struggle  for  life,  on  the  part  of  both;  uncle  would 
strike  one,  kick  another,  as  they  came,  he  trying  to  draw  his 
sword,  they  holding  on  each  side  to  prevent  it.  The  woman, 
who  was  cooking  their  breakfast,  ran  round,  and  would  saw 
with  her  case  knife  at  his  throat,  and  he  had  to  butt  her  off, 
how  long,  uncle  said  he  did  not  know,  but  by  far  the  longest 
set-to  he  ever  had.  Meanwhile  the  struggle  at  the  door 
was  equally  violent — Jones  held  on  to  the  breach,  and  the 
Tory  to  the  barrel,  until  at  last,  Jones  by  accident,  got  the 
muzzle  crossing  his  breast,  when  he  touched  the  trigger,  and 
the  Tory  fell  back  on  the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart.  And 
the  soldiers  dropped  to  their  knees  and  begged  for  life.  They 
immediately  secured  their  prisoners  and  left.'  1  hey  were 
rejoiced  to  save  their  own  lives,  but  uncle  grieved  much  that 
the  death  of  the  Tory  happened. 

Another  incident.  When  Genl  Tarleton  pressed  on  Morgan 
he  growled,  and  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  Tiger,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  give  battle.  Morgan  selected  the  Cow- 
pens  as  the  place  for  the  battle,  and  appointed  the  third  day. 
Uncle  Thomas,  who  was  of  the  council,  obtained  leave  to 
visit  his  family  with  his  brothers  and  Tom  Jones.  Returning 
they  left  for  the  rendezvous  to  reach  it  in  good  time.  '1  he 
enemy  had  gone  up  the  public  road  and  uncle  had  to  detour 
on  settlement  roads  in  the  night.  About  an  hour  by  sun,  on 
the  day  of  battle,  they  were  riding  silently  along,  thickets  on 
each   side,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  their  road,  brought  them  to 


a  public  road,  and  right  in  front,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
feet,  uncle  Thomas  saw  a  British  officer  and  ten  soldiers 
marching.  lie  drew  his  sword,  shouted  to  the  squadron 
"charge,"  and  charged  upon  them,  followed  by  the  others, 
when  the  officer  surrendered  his  sword  and  command.  1  he 
soldiers  stacked  their  muskets,  which  they  took  possession  of, 
and  found  it  was  the  vanguard  of  Tarleton's  wagon  tram.  As 
each  one  came  up  they  took  his  gun,  until  the}-  bad  forty 
soldiers  and  thirty  wagons  and  wagoners,  prisoners — and  they 
but  tour  in  number  all  told. 

After  the  guns  wen.-  all  stacked,  and  the  men  ordered  to 
position,  the  Lieutenant  grumbled  and  said  it  was  not  fair, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  quietly  remain 
prisoners  to  four  men  and  that  they  could  re  take  their  guns, 
etc  Uncle  told  him  'die  was  glad  he  had  mentioned  it,  that 
he  would  tell  him  how  it  happened,  and  would  state  the  case." 
"Now,  .sir,"  said,  he.  "  I  hive  to  say,  fust,  that  I  have  your 
word  of  honor  as  an  officer,  which  as  a  gentleman,  you  will 
not  violate;  second,  I  wall  admit  you  could  charge  on  us  and 
re-take  your  guns,  but  it  will  be  at  fearful  cost,  tor  ]  know  we 
can  kill  fifteen  or  twenty  of  you,  and  we  will  sell  our  lives 
very  dearly  ;  and  third,  there  is  no  use  tor  any  trouble,  for 
you  know,  sir,  a  battle  is  to  be  fought  to-day  and  soon,  when 
if  Genl.  Morgan  is  successful,  you  and  vour  train  would  be 
captured  anyway;  and  if  Tarle-ton  is  victorious,  we  will  have- 
to  surrender  to  you,  or  do  the  best  we  can,  tor  we  could  not 
march  you  off 

The  officer  replied;  "that  all  that  was  true,  and  in  that 
view  of  the  case,  he  would  re -pledge  his  word  of  honor  for 
the  obedience  of  himself  and  men,  and  abide  the  result  of  the 
battle. 

Soon  the  battle  opened  about  three  miles  off  on  the  other 
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road,  and  lasted  for  two  hours  or  so,  when  they  could  hear  it 
was  broken  up  and  shifting,  soon  they  could  tell  it  was 
coming  down  the  road,  when  uncle  shouted  loud,  and  the 
officer  sank  down  in  silence  and  gave  it  up.  In  the  afternoon 
a  squadron  passing  by,  uncle  detained  them  to  guard  the 
prisoners  and  he  and  an  officer  went  forward,  and  reported  to 
Genl.  Morgan,  Morgan  complimented  them  highly,  and  told 
uncle  to  divide  the  spoil  among  the  four,  for  it  was  theirs. 
Uncle  told  him  no  sir,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  battle  were  as 
much  entitled  as  they  were,  and  it  belonged  to  the  army. 
The  General  insisted  on  it,  and  uncle  told  him  the  most  he 
would  consent  to,  was  for  him  and  his  comrades  to  take  what 
clothing  they  might  need,  and  then  divide  out  the  rest  to  the 
army,  which  settled  it.  After  they  had  taken  their  share,  the 
General  gave  uncle  a  fine  sword  and  a  holster  and  pistols,  and 
ordered  all  the  balance  sold  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
money  to  be  divided.  At  the  sale  uncle  bought  a  fine  horse 
at  eight  hundred  dollars. 

After  Sumpter's  defeat,  uncle  and  his  company  were  scout- 
ing out  on  Broad  River,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a 
brigade  of  British  and  Tories,  and  their  only  safety  was  in 
flight  across  the  river.  They  started,  uncle  in  the  rear 
looking  after  his  men,  when  he  saw  another  party  of  the 
British  dashing  down  another  road  to  intercept  him;  then  he 
turned  aside  and  dashed  into  a  plum  thicket,  very  dense,  and 
the  squadron  after  him,  passed  by;  but  unfortunately,  he  was 
espied  by  the  other  party,  who  wheeled  back  in  his  road, 
surrounded  the  thicket,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  lie 
replied  that  "he  would  surrender  to  no  one  but  a  British 
officer."  An  officer  rode  forward  and  told  him  to  surrender 
and  he  should  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  when  he- 
surrendered  to  him. 


The  Tories  rejoiced  greatly,  as  many  of  them  were  his  nigh 
neighbors  and  they  clamored  for  him,  when  the  officer  turned 
him  uvcr  to  them  to  guard  to  Cornwallis  Headquarters,  and 
rode  away. 

The)  tied  him  and  treated  him  with  every  cruelty,  made 
him  run  by  a  horse  at  his  speed,  till  they  got  to  the  river,  ami 
then  as  hard  as  a  horse  could  run  through  the  water,  turning 
and  repeating  it,  till  he  was  exhausted  and  drowned,  they  then 
hanged  him  by  the  neck  to  a  limb  and  left  him.  So  fell  my 
gallant  uncle,  a  martyr  to  the  Liberty  1  have  enjoyed  and 
boasted  of,  through  a  good  long  lite,  which  the  good  Lord 
has  given  to  me. 

Some  neighbor  Tories  who  were  along,  went  and  told 
grandmother  all  about  it,  and  said  they  begged  for  him  and 
tried  their  best  to  save  him,  for  they  loved  him,  but  others 
boasted  loud  and  greatly,  and  said  they  ''could  wallow  in 
Tom  Johnson's  blood." 

After  peace,  sometime,  the  Tories  all  got  home,  and  began 
to  mix  in  public.  At  a  public  gathering  at  a  store,  uncle 
George  walked  in,  took  a  keen  horsewhip,  and  stepping  out, 
came  to  the  nearest  and  asked,  "  could  you  wallow  in  Tom 
Johnson's  blood  "  and  laid  it  on  him,  he  begging  for  dear  life, 
till  father  and  other  friends  stopped  him  and  told  him  he  had 
given  him  enough,  unless  he  intended  to  kill  him,  and  it  he 
did,  to  do  so  outright.  He  then  went  to  another  and  told 
him  to  take  off  his  coat,  which  he  did,  when  he  gave  it  to 
him  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  tour  ot   them. 

Another  incident.  At  the  first  election  for  members  ot  the 
Legislature,  Capt.  Summers  and  Mr,  Kinard,  a  Dutchman, 
were  the  candidates  of  the  Whigs,  and  Col.  Clary  of  the 
Dutch  fork.  He,  Clary,  was  a  Tory,  a  Col.  in  the  British 
service,  but  a  very  gentlemanly  officer — did  not  allow  his   men 
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to  maraud  or  plunder  the  people.  Well  of  course  the  Tories 
went  for  him,  there  was  but  one  precinct,  and  that  at  New- 
berry Court-house.  About  two  o'clock,  seeing'  how  it  was 
going,  a  little  consultation  was  had  between  the  Johnsons, 
Jones,  Lyles,  Clarks,  and  some  others,  when  four  or  five  of 
them  walked  in.  Uncle  George  and  Tom  Jones  stepped  to 
the  stand,  and  before  the  manager  knew  anything  of  it,  picked 
up  the  ballot  box  and  walked  out,  then  opened  it  and  strewed 
the  tickets  some  three  hundred  yards. 

They  all  expected  a  bloody  light,  but  the  Tories  did  not 
make  it.  They  looked  on  aghast,  and  were  so  taken  by 
surprise  they  had  no  time  to  counsel  lor  concert  of  action. 
Our  people  then  went  to  Col.  Clary  and  told  him  that  they 
had  nothing  against  him  personally,  but  they  would  not  be 
represented  by  a  Tory — that  il  he  desired  to  save  himself  and 
keep  down  a  difficulty,  to  quietly  get  on  his  horse  and  go 
home.  lie  took  them  at  their  word  and  rode  off,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Tories  left,  when  they  went  on  and  elected  a  Whig 
to  ollice. 

I  could  tell  many  more  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  which 
my  uncles  took  an  active  part  all  of  them,  but  I  forbear.  I 
have  said  tint  uncle  Bartholomew  was  in  the  war — he  was 
from  first  to  last,  although  1  have  no  exploits  of  his  to  narrate. 

Uncle  Thomas  left  two  children,  Daniel  and  Sarah.  Daniel 
grew  up  and  married  my  aunt  Mai)'.  Still  more  of  him  here- 
after. Sally  married  Col.  Samuel  Cannon,  of  Cannon  Creek, 
lie  was  a  surveyor  and  a  very  smart  man,  kind  and  very 
friendly.  He  represented  Newberry  District  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  one  house  or  the  other,  some  thirty  years — was 
high  Sheriff  and  held  other  offices  We  all  called  them  uncle 
and  aunt  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  kin.  They  had  a 
family  of  girls,  Sarah,  Nancy,    Mary  and  another,  before  they 


had  any  boys.  In  my  carl}'  school  boy  days  1  learned  fast, 
and  uncle  Sam  begged  father  and  mother  for  me,  and  for  a 
while  they  seemed  to  consent,  and  1  was  very  anxious,  lie 
said  I  should  go  to  school  as  long  as  anybody  could  teach  me 
anything.  But  when  1  realized  the  proposition  fully,  1  drew 
back,  and  mother  after  a  Ion;;-  struggle,  could  not  get  herself 
to  consent,  tho'  she  said  she  knew  it  would  be  best  for  me. 
He  proposed  to  have  my  name  changed  to  Samuel  Johnson 
Cannon,  to  give  me  a  thorough  education,  and  adopt  me  as 
an  equal  heir  with  his  own  children.  It  was  a  generous 
proposition,  and  I  have  ever  thanked  and  loved  them,  for 
they  both   begged   for  me,  ami   he  was  a  rich   man. 

Uncle  ..Bartholomew  married,  I  think,  rather  old  in  life. 
His  health  failed  on  account  of  consumption,  ami  he  was 
recommended  to  go  to  the  Warm  Springs  in  Tennessee. 
They  had  some  Carolina  friends  who  had  gone  there  and  had 
reported  wonderful  cures.  He  would  not  consent  to  go  alone, 
and  besought  lather  to  go  will;  him,  which  he  did,  leaving 
their  families  at  home  in   1 796  or   170/. 

The  govermcat  sent  troops  twice  a  year  to  guard  emigrants 
through  the  Nation,  as  the  Indians  were  very  hostile.  They 
left  in  Ma)r,  well  mounted  and  armed,  were  gone  all  summer 
and  returned  in  November,  bather  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  country,  and  took  up  .1  bounty  of  land,  that  is,  he  got 
some  citizens  to  1^0  with  him  and  witness  his  lines  and  corners 
on  Duck  River.  He  said  it  was  the  best  land  he  ever  saw 
and  he  cut  logs  and  partly  built  a  house  live  or  six  logs  high, 
to  complete  when  he  returned,  but  mothei  eoulel  not  be 
persuaded  to  go,  and  they  did  not. 

In  1 8 38  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  those 
pre-emption  claims.  I  then  wrote  and  hunted  foi  some  means 
to  identify  his  claims,  out  lie  was  dead  and  had  left  no  wilting 
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about  it,  that  I  could  get,  nor  was  I  certain  of  the  witnesses' 
names,  so  I  never  went.  If  I  could  have  identified  the  land, 
I  could  have  recovered  it  very  easily  and  it  would  have 
proved  a  pretty  fortune. 

Uncle  Bartholomew  lived  but  a  year  or  so  after  he  came 
back.  He  left  one  son,  Virgil,  or  Homer  Virgil,  I  think, 
but  tht  one  child.  Aunt  afterward  moved  with  some  of  her 
people  to  Tennessee  or    Kentucky  and  we  lost  sight  of  them 

Aunt  Jane  Johnson  married  William  Vardeman,  She  was 
a  widow  when  I  knew  her  and  lived  on  the  waters  of  Cannon 
Creek,  near  my  uncle  Cannon.  She  had  six  children,  Thomas, 
Joseph,  William,  Nancy,  Rachel  and  one  more.  Nancy 
married  a  Mr.  Martin,  and  they  moved  down  to  Pocataligo, 
toward  Port  Royal.  Thomas  and  Joseph  lived  in  Futman 
County,  Ga. ;  they  were  wagon  makers,  as  styled  in  that  day, 
and  called  good  workmen.  My  brother  George  learned  his 
trade  with  them  in  Putman.  They  came  to  see  their  mother 
and  friends  once  or  twice  a  year.  Thomas  also  had  a  good 
farm,  and  lived  and  died  in  Putman.  Joseph  moved  to  Ala- 
bama, not  far  from  Wetumpka.  Willi, mi  was  a  U.  S.  officer, 
a  Lieutenant,  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  was  appointed 
through  uncle  Sam  Cannon's  influence.  He  visited  us  and 
his  mother  once  or  twice  a  year — was  a  fine  looking  man, 
noble  and  grand  in  his  uniform  ;  at  least  as  a  boy  I  thought  so. 
The  last  time  he  was  at  our  house,  he  came  to  consult  father 
about  a  difficulty  he  was  in,  and  I  know  that  father  thought 
it  a  serious  affair.  He  had  disobeved  his  captain;  then  they 
quarreled,  and  he  struck  him,  I  think,  whipped  him  pretty 
badly.  He  was  then  under  arrest,  and  cited  to  courts-martial 
in  a  few  days.  lie  was  stationed  at  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina.     1  do  not  remember  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Rachel  was  a  pleasant  girl,  and  never  married  ;   round  tace 
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and  pretty,  and  a  favorite  with  all  the  connexion,  when  we  left 
Newberry.  The  younger  one,  I  think,  was  Sally,  who  also 
remained  single. 

Aunt  Nancy  Johnson  married  David  Cannon,  of  Cannon 
Creek,  a  brother  of  uncle  Samuel, "of  whom  I  have  told  you, 
and  of  uncle  John.  Their  father  came  to  this  country  at  a 
very  early  day,  irom  Germany,  and  settled  in  Newberry, 
which  gave  his  name  to  the  creeks,  both  Big  and  Little  Can- 
non. Little  Cannon  creek  mouthed  on  uncle  David's  farm; 
the  Big  Creek  at  that  point  is  perhaps  the  size  of  Oconee  at 
the  edge  of  Jackson  County.  Old  James  Cannon,  their 
father,  took  up,  or  bought,  a  large  tract  of  good  land,  and 
divided  it  at  his  death  between  his  four  boys,  as  1  think  he 
had  a  fourth  son,  James,  though  1  never  knew  him  ;  hence 
they  all  lived  near  each  other.  If  you  travel  the  Cannon 
Creek  road  from  Newberry  Court-house  to  Columbia,  after 
you  pass  Ruff's  old  place,  say  one  mile,  turn  to  the  left  and 
you  go  to  the  chinch  and  graveyard  in  the  old  held  where 
the  father  lived 

Uncle  and  aunt  had  ten  children:  Alary,  Ann,  Sarah,  Mar- 
tha, William,  Mahala,  Samuel,  George,  David  and  Thomas. 

Mary  married  Adam  Epton  and  lived  down  the  creek  from 
uncle's.  They  had  quite  a  family  in  my  day  —several  older 
than  myself  Adam  was  a  close,  thriving  Dutch  farmer,  and 
was  then  getting  rich 

Ann  married  Jerry  Hutchinson,  a  good  natured,  frolicking 
fellow,  who  would  nor  work  much  and  had  nothing — except  a 
considerable  family,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Sally  married  George  Seitzler  another  thriving  Dutchman, 
who  was  then  getting  rich.     They  also  had  six  or  eight  children. 

Maltha  had  tits  at  times,  and  was  weak-minded,  but  she- 
was  perfectly  harmless — kind   .aid   good,   and   thought   every- 


thing  of  my  mother — visited  us  often,  and  would  stay  with  us 
for  weeks.      She  died  before  we  moved  away. 

William,  my  father's  favorite,  married  Elizabeth  Ruff. 
They  lived  near  us  —the  farms  joined,  and  we  were  almost 
like  one  family.  They  had  six  children  :  Polly,  Nancy,  Henry, 
David,  Betsy  and  Hilly,  Cousin  Hilly  was  a  handsome  man, 
six  feet  high,  active  and  kind,  full  of  life  and  fun.  Although 
I  was  but  a  small  boy,  1  wanted  no  better  company, 

An  incident.  I  remember  being  there  at  uncle  William's, 
reaping,  when  uncle  Dave  and  another  man  came  and  took 
cousin  Hilly  out  lor  a  talk,  who  had  then  to  consult  with  his 
wife,  and  then  talk  with  them  again.  I  knew  something  was 
up,  and  soon  learned  that  the  man  wanted  to  hire  uncle's 
wagon,  team  and  driver  to  carry  a  load  ol  supplies  for  the 
army  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Uncle  said  he  would  hire  if 
Billy  would  go  also,  as  he  had  a  good  wagon  and  team,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  risk  the  negro  Bob  alone  so  far,  and  into  a 
foreign  country — Florida  then  belonged  to  Spain,  as  you 
know. 

Well,  they  went.  In  the  fall  Hilly  returned,  in  fine  health, 
and  sent  over  for  mother,  and  told  her  that  his  time  to  live 
was  short— that  he  had  much  to  do,  as  he  had  but  twenty 
more  days  in  this  world  to  live.  lie  said  he  never  had  a 
bobble  (any  trouble)  with  his  team  going  out,  although  with 
a  heavy  load  ;  but  returning,  he  had  about  half,  or  hardly 
half,  a  load  of  salt.  One  evening  they  had  a  creek  and  swamp 
to  cross  in  the  lower  part  of  Georgia.  After  about  twenty 
wagons  had  started  in  ahead,  he  entered  the  swamp,  but  his 
horses  stopped,  and  he  could  not  make  them  pull  a  pound. 
Bob  and  others  stopped  and  helped  him,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  he  directed  Bob  to  drive  on  vvitli  the  rest  across  the 
swamp  and   return   in   the   morning,  as  he  had  no  fears  at  all. 
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He  turned  his  horses  round  and  fed  them,  and  went  into  his 
wagon.  And  then  !  well,  he  saw  and  heard  more,  perhaps, 
than  mortal  man  had  ever  seen  or  heard  before.  What,  he 
had  promised  himself  he  would  not  tell;  "but,"  said  he,  "  1 
know  the  day  of  my  departure."  Next  morning  his  horses 
walked  off  as  if  they  were  proud  to  go,  and  he  had  no  further 
trouble  or  visitation.  In  about  ten  days  he  was  taken  sick 
and  died  at  the  time  he  foretold. 

Betsy,  a  sister,  afterward  moved  up  to  Long  Cane,  in 
Abbeville,  and  married  John  Holt,  and  had  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, lie  was  a  clever  man,  or  always  treated  me  so.  He 
died,  anil  Betsy  and  the  younger  children  moved  to  Texas. 

Polly  and  Nanc\  married.  They  and  Henry  are  now  liv- 
ing in  Abbeville,  or  were  when  cousin  George  was  here. 

Mahala  married  Martin  Roizer,  a  Dutchman,  who  was 
rich.  Samuel,  David  and  Thomas  married  and  settled  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  Samuel  and  Thomas  died.  David  was 
living  when  I  last  heard  from  them. 

George  Johnson  Cannon  married  Mary  Clymp  and  settled 
near  Cedar  Spring  Church,  on  Long  Cane  Creek,  in  Abbe- 
ville. They  had  no  children,  and  frequently  visited  us.  Also 
she  and  Mr.  Smith,  whom  she  married  alter  cousin  George's 
death. 

Uncle  David  was  a  blacksmith,  but  in  early  lite  he  made 
tobacco  lor  market  and  rolled  it  in  hogsheads  to  Charleston. 
Father,  in  his  younger  days,  also  rolled  tobacco  to  market 
every  year.  Cncle  David  went  with  his  tobacco  when  he  was 
young,  and  while  in  Charleston  bought  a  pair  of  African 
slaves,  both  young,  for  $150.  and  brought  them  home.  The 
negro  man  I  never  saw,  but  1  knew  granny  Esther.  She  had 
eighteen  children,  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  them  girls;  and  in 
my  time  she  had  a  number  of  great  grand  children.      All   the 


slaves  that  uncle  had,  and  what  he  gave  to  his  children  as 
they  left  him,  and  what  he  had  at  home,  numbered  about  100 
negroeo ;  all  of  whom  were  granny  Esther's  descendants. 
She  herself  was  free  and  had  long  been  sex 

George  Johnson,  my  own  uncle,  lived  on  Ennoree,  and  I 
knew  him  well,  though  I  do  not  know  his  wile's  maiden 
name.  They  had  six  children  ;  Thomas,  Jane,  Edward, 
Stephen,  Bartholomew  and  Polly. 

Thomas  was  a  blacksmith  ;  he  had  a  family,  and,  the  last  I 
heard  of  him,  was  in  Pickens  District,  S.  C. 

Edward  married  his  cousin,  Polly  Clark.  He  was  a  tall, 
portly  man,  6  feet  3,  and  very  active. 

Stephen  was  taller  than  Edward,  and  very  active  ;  both  of 
them  could  jump  over  a  covered  wagon,  "  they  said,"  though 
I  never  saw  it  done,  lie  was  appointed  Surveyor,  and  run 
the  line  to  settle  the  dispute  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Bartholomew  was  small  and  spare,  about  my  size,  and  a 
number  of  Carolinians  have  called  me  Bartholomew  Johnson, 
and  said  we  favored  each  other  very  much.  lie  married 
Miss  Mabun  (I  think)  and  lived  at  Union  Courthouse.  He 
was  Sheriff  and  Ordinary,  etc.,  had  fifty  or  sixty  negroes, 
being  well  off,  and  died  a  short  time  before  the  war. 

Polly  married,  but  I  know  nothing  more  of  her,  or  of  her 
sister  Jane. 

Sakaii  Johnson  (my  youngest  aunt)  married  John  Cannon 
(brother  of  uncles  David  and  Samuel)  and  lived  by  them  on 
Little  Cannon  Creek.  He  was  a  carpenter,  drank  a  good 
deal — did  not  get  along  very  well.  They  had  seven  children, 
Jane,  Rachel,  David,  Ephraim,  Ann,  James  and  Bartholomew. 

Jane  married  John  Slike,  a  Dutchman. 

Rachel  married  John  You,  also  a  Dutchman. 
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David  married  a  Miss  Fulk,  and  lived  in  Newberry. 

ErHRAiM  came  with  us  to  Pendleton  and  lived  with  us  a 
year  or  two.  lie  married  Polly  Davis  and  settled  near  Var- 
rennes,  in  Anderson  County,  and  had  a  considerable  family. 
I  believe  cousin  Elias,  of  Mud  Creek,  Habersham  County, 
was  the  oldest.      Epiiraim  and  Polly  arc  both  dead. 

Ann  never  married,  I  am  told. 

James  married  and  lived  in  Anderson  County. 

Bartholomew  married  and  lived  in  Hart  City,  Ga.,  and 
died  there,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

Thus  I  have  given  >'°11  ;i  sketch  of  the  elder  Johnson  fam- 
ily, so  iar  as  I  know,  except  that  of  my  lather's,  which  I  will 
take  up  separately  and  form  another  group,  ll  the  descend 
ants  of  my  grandfather's  family  could  be  marshaled  together, 
they  (the  living  ones)  would  form  a  considerable  tribe.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Southern  States,  and  perhaps  in 
others,  and  while  none  of  them  may  have  attained  much 
eminence  in  the  world,  I  have  never  heard  of  one  being  in 
the  penitentiary  or  otherwise  disgraced  ;  but  so  lar  as  I  know 
they  are  and  have  been  all  respectable  and  useful  citizens, 
which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  most  families — 
therefore  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  name. 
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^ffjrfiEVI  JOHNSON  and  Sarah  (Sally)  Stell  (my 
i?    tyJm^s     ^atner  anc^  mother)  were  married  when  he  lived  on 

^-;a'>  the  Ennoree,  in  Newberry,  S.  C,  both  of  whom 
were  comparatively  young  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

My  father  was  just  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned  every 
way,  weighed  180  pounds,  strong  and  active,  of  regular  fea- 
tures, fair  complexion,  deep  blue  eyes,  fine  teeth,  and  alto- 
gether as  handsome  a  man  as  you  ever  met.  He  was  of  a 
lively  disposition,  genial,  full  of  life  and  fun,  about  as  full  oi 
jokes  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  possessed  fine  conversational 
powers,  was  a  better  scholar  than  usual  in  his  day,  a  splendid 
reader,  and  pretty  well  versed  in  books,  which  made  him  the 
life  and  noul  of  any  company  he  was  in. 

Mother  was  a  small  woman  weighing  about  one  hundred 
pounds  when  she  married  ;  afterward  she  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  had 
keen  black  eyes,  regular  features,  slightly  dark  skin,  quick  and 
vivacious.  When  animated  she  had  a  sparkling  countenance, 
and  was  noted  for  her  rare  beauty — yea,  even  to  old  age. 
She  was  a  v<_ry  prudent  woman,  with  an  equable  tempera- 
ment, perfect  self  control,  and  always  even  tempered — no 
scolding  or    fretting  or  exuberance  of  spirits — ever  cool  and 
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calm  under  all  excitement.  More  than  all  else,  she  was 
deeply  pious,  and  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with  a  holy  atmos- 
phere— a  halo  of  heavenly  light. 

Whufc  they  had  been  married  two  or  three  years  and  had 
one  or  two  children,  father  was  gone  on  a  trip  to  Charleston, 
leaving  mother  at  home.  So  grandma  Johnson  sent  for  her 
and  the  children  to  come  and  stay  a  few  days.  Two  nights 
afterward  lather's  house  was  discovered  in  (lames,  and  before 
assistance  could  be  given  the  house  was  consumed,  with  all 
their  clothing,  bedding  and  provisions — indeed,  all  he  had, 
except  his  land,  horse  and  cow — a  great  calamity  and  very 
heavy  loss  in  those  days. 

Some  time  thereafter  (the  precise  time  I  do  not  remember) 
grandfather  Stell  having  removed  and  settled  in  Hancock 
County,  Ga.;  I  think  on  Buffalo  Creek  or  Sandy  Run,  and 
grandma  Johnson  having  married  Mr.  Coates,  they  and  father 
and  mother,  all,  sold  out  and  removed  to  Jefferson,  then 
Washington,  County,  and  settled  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek. 
Afterward  father  removed  to  Hancock  County  and  lived  on 
the  Oconee  River,  fanning  a  short  time.  Father  and  uncle 
Daniel  cultivated  an  island  in  the  Oconee  River,  the  richest 
land  in  the  world.  It  was  covered  with  large  cane,  which 
they  cut  down,  and  when  dry  they  had  a  mighty  fire. 

Father  used  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  abundance  of 
game.  Rears  were  the  chiel  annoyance,  as  they  were  destruc- 
tive of  the  corn  when  in  ro  tsting  ear.  Panthers,  catamounts, 
wolves,  deer,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  were  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  as  much  other  game,  fowl  and  fish  as  they  could 
desire  He  would  tell  many  an  interesting  hunting  story — 
how  the  wolves  treed  uncle  Joseph  Jones  and  another  man 
one  night.  They  were  out  fire-hunting,  when  uncle  impru- 
dently shot  a  wolf,  wounding  him  ;   he  howled,  and  they  were 
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soon  surrounded  by  hundreds,  (they  said  thousands.)  All 
they  could  do  was  to  climb,  and  the  wolves  kept  them  up 
the  tree  till  ten  o'clock  next  day. 

At  another  time  uncle  Joseph  was  treed  by  them  on^a  large 
clay  root,  one  morning  when  he  was  hunting  his  horse,  and 
kept  there  nearly  half  the  day. 

One  more  story  may  suffice. — Henry  Beardin  was  a  near 
neighbor  and  special  friend  of  father's — they  hunted  a  great 
deal  together.  One  frost)'  morning  he  came  and  called  father 
to  go  with  him  a-ducking.  Just  down  from  the  house  was  a 
bend  in  the  river  where  the  water  was  still  and  very  deep  and 
the  bank  high.  Father  was  unwell,  and  declined.  He  went 
on  alone,  and  pretty  soon  they  heard  his  gun.  After  awhile 
he  came  in,  his  clothes  all  freezing,  he  very  pale  and  badly 
scared.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  he  stated  that  he  saw  some 
geese  swimming  in  the  deep  hole,  and  crawled  up  very  care- 
fully to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  As  he  looked  over  and  drew 
his  sight  on  two  together,  he  heard  a  dry  cane  crack  behind 
him  ;  casting  his  eye  back  he  saw  a  large  panther  about  fifteen 
feet  from  him,  crouched  and  rocking  for  a  spring,  lie  wheeled 
round,  fired,  dropped  his  gun  and  sprang  over  the  bluff  in  an 
instant.  He  said  he  never  was  so  scared  ;  he  dived  as  far  and 
long  as  he  possibly  could,  expecting  when  he  rose  the  panther 
would  have  him.  He  then  swam  down  nearly  a  mile  and  cir- 
cled round.  After  drying  his  clothes  father  went  with  him 
after  his  rifle,  and  sure  enough,  there  lay  a  huge  panther,  I 
thiulc  nine  feet  and  eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the 
tip  of  his  tail. 

Some  time  after  father  engaged  with  another  person  to  sup- 
ply a  regular  beef  market  to  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Wil- 
kinson, about  one  ami  one-half  mile  below  Milledgeville,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  on  the  west  side  of  the   Oconee — the 
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river  being  tiic  treaty  line  between  the  Whites  and  the  Creek 
Indians.  He  moved  there  to  the  little  town  opposite  the  fort 
in  Hancock  County,  where  1  learn  that  I  w.is  born,  December 
2  ist,  1803.  (My  mother  said  the  21st.)  It  should  have  been 
recorded,  as  [*:  was  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 

.  /  ghost  story  ;  and  what  came  of  it.  It  was  necessary  for 
father  to  live  near  by,  and  he  looked  around  to  rent  a  house 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  could  find  none  till  informed 
that  a  large,  fine  two-story  house,  with  back  shed  and  piazza, 
was  vacant.  Fhis  house,  however,  they  told  him  was  haunted, 
and  that  nobody  could  live  in  it — that  a  number  of  families 
had  tried  it  and  been  run  out  The  legend  was  that  it  had 
been  built  by  an  officer  of  the  fort,  a  bachelor  ;  that  not  long 
alterward  a  crowd  ot  officers  were  having  a  convivial  part)' 
there,  as  was  frequent  with  them,  when  a  dispute  arose,  which 
proceeded  to  blows,  when  the  officer  was  shot  and  fell  dead 
in  the  room  of  the  upper  floor;  that  a  noise  was  heard  often 
at  nights,  as  ot  a  man  falling  on  the  floor,  and  afterward 
walking  about  the  rooms,  so  that  no  one  could  or  would  stay 
there. 

Father  inquired  who  owned  the  house,  and  was  informed 
that  Capt.  Tinsley,  of  Fort  Wilkinson,  did.  He  saw  him  and 
told  his  business.  The  Captain  told  him  that  it  was  haunted, 
and  that  all  the  neighbors  concurred  in  the  story.  Father 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  and  was  not  afraid  to  try  it, 
whereupon  Captain  Tinsley  handed  him  the  keys,  saying  : 
"  You  can  try  it,  and  if  you  succeed  I  will  charge  you  nothing 
for  a  year's  rent,  but  will  pay  you  in  the  bargain  ;  as  I  have 
been  consulting  about  pulling  it  down  and  moving  it  some- 
where else,  as  I  cannot  burn  it  where  it  stands." 

Well,  the)'  moved.  Mother  said  she  could  not  help  cring- 
ing, though  she  did   not   believe   in   haunts,   either;   and    when 


she  got  there  the  neighbors  did  not  help  her  courage  in  telling 
her  such  doleful  stories.  All  was  quiet  lor  a  few  nights,  and 
she  began  to  hope  they  would  be  exempt;  but  not  long  after, 
when  near  bed  time,  as  they  were  sitting  around  the  fire  one 
night,  tliuiiuu  overhead  they  heard  a  fall  ;  presently  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  man  walking  about  the  rooms. 

Father  ordered  all  to  remain  quiet,  which  they  did  for  a 
good  while  in  great  suspense — he  walking  around  to  listen, 
and  sometimes  stopping  for  several  minutes.  At  last  came 
the  denouement — they  heard  him  coming  down  stairs,  step 
by  step.  In  consternation  they  waited,  when  lo  !  the  man- 
ghost  turned  into  a  large  torn  cat,  to  the  intense    relief  of  all. 

A  pane  of  glass  had  fallen  out  of  a  window  over  the  piazza, 
and  a  fine  shade  tree  grew  near  the  corner,  extending  its  limbs 
over  it.  The  cat  would  run  up  the  tree,  and  passing  through 
the  sash,  spring  from  the  high  window  to  the  floor  of  the  tight 
plastered  room,  with^  loud,  ringing  sound,  which  could  be 
heard  by  several  neighbors  and  those  passing  in  the  street. 

Next  morning  father  filled  the  hole  in  the  window  and  told 
Captain  Tinsley  he  had  laid  the  ghost.  They  had  a  hearty 
laugh  about  it,  and  the  Captain  declared  "  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  make  him  a  deed  to  it,  for  he  deserved  it  —that  he 
himself  had  been  greatly  annoyed,  and  would  have  burned 
the  house  if  he  could  safely  have  done  so." 

I  could  tell  of  many  hunting  and  fishing  stories  while  they 
lived  there,  but  I  forbear.  Mother  has  often  told  me  how  the 
women  and  children  would  wade  and  throw  the  large  white- 
shad  out  of  the  mouths  of  Fishing  and  Camp  Creeks  with 
their  aprons  and  hands  in  the  spring  time,  ami  salt  them  away 
in  barrels  as  much  as  they  wanted  for  the  season,  though 
other  fish  were  plenty  all  the  year.  It  was  a  great  country  in 
those  early  days. 
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Father  traded  with  the  Indians  and  drove  beeves  through 
their  territory  till  he  understood  them  well  and  could  talk 
their  language  freely. 

An  incident.  Col  Hawkins,  the  U.  S.  Agent,  employed 
him  to  go  and  superintend  a  fishery  for  one  season,  in  the 
Ockmulgee,  just  where  Macon  now  stands,  only  about  a  mile 
from  old  Fort  Hawkins.  He  went,  and  alter  the  fishing  sea- 
son closed  he  remained  to  guard  it  till  Col.  Hawkins  could 
procure  boats  to  ship  his  fish,  amounting  to  thousands  of  bar- 
rels. It  was  on  the  Indian  trading  trail,  and  father  kept  a 
ferry  there.  One  da)'  there  came  along  a  large  crowd  of 
Uehees,  and  stopped  and  looked  round  and  admired,  and 
started  off,  he  jibing  them  as  many  fine  shad  as  the)-  wanted. 
Shortly  alter  a  large  young  man  returned,  ami  walked  down 
about  midway  among  the  barrels,  and  run  down  his  hand  into 
one  of  them.  Father  was  with  him  and  tried  to  stop  him,  for 
lather  knew  he  had  a  fine  large  rock  fish  in  this  barrel  ;  but 
the  strangest  of  it  was,  how  could  the  Indian  have  known  it? 
He  seized  the  fish,  so  did  lather,  and  told  him  "  no,  it  was  Col. 
Hawkins,"  and  repeated  it  several  times.  Alter  jerking  round 
several  times  the  fellow  pulled  out  a  huge  butcher  knife,  say- 
ing in  pretty  good  English,  "damn  Col.  Hawkins!"  Father 
said  he  had  either  to  shoot  him  or  let  him  take  the  fish,  which 
he  permitted,  considering  it  the  wisest  course. 

Soon  alter,  father  was  taken  down  with  rheumatism,  and  be- 
came so  bad  that  his  loot  was  drawn  up  to  his  thigh,  and  it 
could  not  be  moved.  He  had  the  best  doctors,  but  he  la)' 
th.u  way  nearly  two  years,  till  they  had  spent  every  thing  they 
had — mother  having  to  wait  on  him,  attend  to  her  little  chil- 
dren and  get  her  supplies  as  best  she  could  among  strangers. 
Mien  mother  consented  to  return  to  friends  who  could  help 
her,  and  who  had  been  writing  and   insisting   on   their   return. 


This  is  the  reason  why,  being  born  in  Georgia,  I  was  raised  in 
South  Carolina.  Uncle  David  Cannon  sent  his  wagon  and 
team  and  moved  us  all  back  to  Newberry. 

Prior  to  that  1  should  say,  by  accident,  an  old  gentleman,  a 
stranger,  called  on  father  —the  doctors  having  given  over  the 
case — and  advised  him  to  try  British  Oil,  and  insisted  until  he 
consented  to  use  a  couple  of  bottles,  which  he  did  without 
an)'  faith,  as  he  had  tried  so  many  remedies  ;  but  soon  he 
could  feel  a  slight  relief,  lie  kept  on  till  his  leg  was  straight, 
or  nearly  so,  and  he  could  walk  on  it,  though  it  was  ever  alter 
painful  at  times. 

Father  volunteered  for  six  months  in  the  war  of  1812, 
against  those  same  Creek  Indians,  and  marched  again  by 
Milledgeville,  where  in  days  before,  having  shot  a  buck,  it  ran 
and  fell,  and  he  stuck  him  on  the  very  spot  where  the  State- 
house  now  stands  and  old  Fort  Hawkins.  I  lis  company  was 
hut  a  little  behind  Gen.  Floyd,  with  his  Georgia  army,  when 
the  General  got  so  badly  cut  up  at  Caleebe.  Gen.  Jackson, 
however,  closed  them  up  and  he  returned  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

Afterward  he  enlisted  into  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  Artillery, 
with  the  commission  ol  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  inarched  to 
Buford,  and  afterward  to  Charleston.  He  was  there  a  long 
tune,  during  which  the  fleet  under  Gen.  Packenham  threat- 
ened it  so  long,  in  1S14,  before  they  went  round  to  New 
Orleans. 

His  superior  officers  were  absent,  ami  he  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  port  ol'  Charleston,  although 
there  were  Brigadiers  and  Major-Generals  ol  the  State,  the 
Governor,  and  a  large  army  ol  militia.  He  said  they  grum- 
bled at  it  very  much,  but  such  were  the  military  regulations 
th.it  a  U.  S.  officer  hail  the  command  of  the  place  and  the 
whole  militia  force, 
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I  can  just  remember  his  letters  of  that  day,  when  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  lay  off  the  bar  for  five  or  six-  weeks,  and  lie  expected 
an  attack  daily.  Since  then  he  has  often  talked  to  me  ol  his 
arrangements  and  orders  lor  the  battle,  and  how  anxious  he 
was  for  them  to  make  the  attack  —so  anxious  that  he  ordered 
that  no  boat  taking  the  soundings  to  learn  the  channel  should 
be  fired  at,  though  the  gun  Captains  would  beg  sometimes 
when  the)' approached  close  to  the  fort.  I  remember  he 
said  he  kept  all  the  guns  in  the  best  trim,  all  the  furnaces 
tilled  with  ball  and  coal,  and  the  balls  were  to  be  red  hot 
before  they  could  get  within  range,  lie  ordered  every  Cap- 
tain to  aim  at  the  water  line  of  the  foremost  ship,  and  await 
the  signal  —his  pistol  shot,  which  he  intended  to  delay  until 
the  ship  was  fully  abreast.  lie  had  no  doubt  of  sending  the 
ship  to  the  bottom  or  to  the  clouds  at  the  first  shot,  and  so 
for  every  ship.  The  British  thought  so  too,  and  they  weighed 
anchor  and  left  for  New  Orleans,  where  the  war  was  soon 
ended. 

The  next  news  we  had  was  that  father  was  latally  injured. 
The  letter  said,  "not  dead  yet,  but  no  hope'  oi  his  living  more 
than  a  few  days."  They  were  removing  a  two-story  house  at 
the  fort,  cutting  the  roof  in  sections  and  letting  them  clown 
with  ropes.  Somehow,  he  knew  not  how,  the  purchase  gave 
way,  and  he  was  hurled  instantly  away  over  the  side  and  down 
upon  the  mixed  pile  of  timber.  Another  man  fell  who  was 
killed  instantly;  and  I  have  learned  that  the  records  show  that 
father  was  killed  also.  When  he  came  to,  he  was  in  Charles- 
ton, having  every  possible  attention.  I  lis  hip  was  mashed 
and  he  was  bruised  through  the  bod)',  from  which  he  never 
full)'  recovered.  After  some  months  he  could  wall;  a  little  on 
crutches,  and  got  home. 

In  the   winter  of  [817-18   we  moved   up  to   Pendleton,  in 
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company  with  Samuel  Junk-in  and  family.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  we  called  him  uncle  Samuel  and  his  wife  aunt  Betty. 
They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  had  taken  two 
orphans  to  raise,  Silas  junkin  and  Jane  McCartney,  who  were 
playmates  of  mine,  and  we  were  almost  like  one  family.  Un- 
cle Samuel  was  a  kind  and  religious  man,  although  lie  had  his 
failings.     1  was  a  favorite  with  him,  and  we  were  very  intimate. 

Father  was  not  able  to  work'  for  the  reasons  that  1  have 
given,  and  otherwise  did  not  manage  well,  and  got  behind. 
To  reined)-  the  evil,  it  was  agreed  that  the  land  should  lie 
deeded  to  my  brother  Abraham,  as  he  was  of  age  and  I  was 
not;  that  he  should  assume  the  payment  of  the  debts,  tli.it 
we  should  all  work  together  to  pay  them,  father  and  all,  and 
and  all  have  a  home  together,  to  he  our  home.  This  was 
done,  and  it  succeeded,  but  it  cut 'me  off  with  nothing. 

We  all  remained  in  Pendleton  until  December,  1825,  and 
then  removed  to  DeKalb  County,  Georgia.  Brother  Abra- 
ham had  made  a  trade,  in  which  he  and  I  were  interested,  of 
a  lot  of  land  lying,  one  corner  on  the  Lawrenceville  and  De- 
catur road,  one  mile  from  Esquire  Nesbitt's,  seven  miles  east 
of  Decatur.  Father  and  Abraham  built  a  house  and  settled 
upon  the  southeast  corner  of  said  lot,  and  1  afterwards  built  a 
cabin  on  or  near  the  Decatur  road,  in  the  northwest  corner. 
We  sold  the  lot  in  1828.  The)'  then  bought  another  lot  and 
built  a  house  and  made  some  other  improvements,  without 
occupying  it,  and  sold  it,  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Finally  they  bought  a  lot,  or  hall'  a  lot,  west  of  Peach- 
tree  Creek,  and  built  on  the  Decatur  road,  about  one  mile 
from  the  fork  of  the  Peachtree  road  and  one  mile  from  the 
present  railroad,  where  lather  and  mother  spent  their  last  days. 

Father  was  not  a  member  of  an)'  church,  but  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  the  l>ibh ,  had  great  veneration   for  the  mercy 
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and  goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  Creation 
and  His  providence,  as  well  as  in  llis  Holy  Word.  Hence 
he  had  a  high  regard  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  all  good 
Christian  people  in  whom  he  had  confidence;  but  he  detested 
hypocrisy,  and  may  sometimes  have  misjudged  them. 

He  was  a  Baptist  in  principle,  but  no  bigot.  He  held  large 
and  charitable  views  on  the  differences  of  the  sects,  because 
he  could  very  well  see  how  and  where  they  could  honestly 
differ  in  their  views.  He  would  say  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
judge  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong,  absolutely  ;  that 
perhaps  all  were  right  and  all  wrong.  Of  course  I  understood 
him  to  mean  in  some  parts  ol   their  faith  and  practice. 

His  mind  was  sufficiently  cultivated  to  take  broad  views  of 
the  subject;  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  narrow-minded  and  igno- 
rant who  are  the  greatest  and  most  self-reliant  bigots.  He 
scouted  all  the  superstition  of  witchcraft,  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins, and  also  all  the  necromancies,  charms  and  spells  so  com- 
mon, and  especially  among  the  Dutch. 

My  father,  notwithstanding,  hail  warning  of  his  approach- 
ing end.  He  was  coming  home  one  evening  on  loot,  and  just 
this  side  of  Rainey's  Store  a  gentleman  came  into  the  road 
along  a  settlement  road  on  the  left.  He  walked  up  and 
saluted  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  a  venerable  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  immediately  began  a  discourse  with  him  on  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life — warned  him  mildly  but 
earnestly  to  set  his  house  in  order,  as  his  end  was  approaching, 
bather  said  he  never  heard  such  preaching  in  his  life,  and 
never  saw  a  man  so  holy  and  reverend. 

They  came  to  the  fork  of  the  big  road,  and  the  stranger  was 
taking  the  left  when  father  entreated  him  with  every  argu- 
ment he  could  make  to  go  home  with  him  and  spend  the 
night — that  it  was  growing  late,  and  he  could  scarcely  reach  a 


good  or  comfortable  house  to  stay  at,  and  that  he  could  gain 
little  or  nothing  ol  importance  by  journc  :-ig  on  that  night — 
until  the  stranger  finally  consented.  A.:  ':.  ey  came  on  he 
continued  Ins  religious  conversation  ;  or,  as  father  said,  by  far 
the  best  pre. iching  he  had  ever  heard. 

When  they  came  near  home,  tiie  stranger  halted  and 
stepped  outside  the  road  into  a  thicket  of  hushes,  ami  he  saw 
him  no  more.  It  was  just  after  sunset,  and  he  remained  hunt 
ing  and  shouting  for  him  till  after  dark.  Three  young  men 
came  into  the  edge  ol  the  big  road  ahead  of  father  at  some 
distance,  and  hearing  him  talking,  stopped  to  listen.  The 
road  was  broad  and  straight  for  some  distanee,  and  father 
walking  along  alone,  halted  now  ami  then  as  it  replying  to 
some  one,  till  he  approached  near  them  and  stopped — still 
talking.  They,  the  young  men,  stood  waiting,  watching  and 
giggling — said,  "uncle  Levi  is  pretty  full,  and  we  will  have 
fun;"  but  when  he  came  up  he  was  calm  and  sober,  to  their 
surprise.  They  asked  him  who  he  was  talking  to.  lie  told 
them,  and  that  he  w.is  waiting  for  the'  stranger  to  return,  as 
he  was  going  home  with  him.  The)'  told  him  they  had  been 
watching  him  for  three  hundred  yards,  and  there  was  nobody 
with  him  Hut  the)'  could  not  convince  him  ;  he  said  he  knew 
better,  and  would  remain  there  hallooing  ami  hunting  for  him, 
and  it  was  an  hour  in  the  night  before  they  could  persuade 
him  to  give  it  up. 

Father  very  soon  thereafter  got  his  leg  broke  by  a  fall,  in 
coming  down  out  of  the  stable  loft,  where  he  had  been  feed- 
ing his  horses.  He  slipped  and' fell  backward,  his  foot  hung 
in  the  trough,  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  his  leg  and 
breaking  both  bones.  lie  hallowed,  and  mother  ran  and 
called  for  help,  and  soon  had  him  at  the  house  and  his  leg 
set  and  splintered. 
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I  visited  him  six  or  seven  weeks  after,  when  his  log  was 
then  getting  well,  and  he  told  me  it  had  never  hurt  him  at  all, 
or  none  to  speak  of. 

He  was  soon  affected  with  a  kind  ol  dr  >|>sy  of  the  lungs  or 
chest,  tor  which  the  doctor  could  <.\o  nothing',  lie  gradually 
grew  worse— suffered  no  pain,  was  calm  and  resigned,  had  no 
teais  ot  death,  hut  a  firm  trust  in  the  love  and  mercy  ot  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  died  peacefully  in  January,  1831, 
in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age.  We  buried  him  at  a  burying 
ground  located  in  the  woods,  about  one  hundred  ami  fifty 
yards  east  ot  the  Decatur  road,  and  about  one  mile  north  of 
kainey's  old  store.  This  burying  ground,  among  the  rocks, 
was  selected  by  old  Brother  James  Morris  to  bury  a  lovely 
daughter  ol  Ins.  Mr.  Munis  was  a  good  man  and  a  kind 
Christian,  whose  family  were  so  kind  to  my  people  in  their 
affliction  that  1  ewer  loved  them  sincerely.  There  were  a  few 
other  graves  besides  ours  then,  and  some  have  been  buried 
since.  My  loved  ones,  father,  mother  and  sister  Fannie, 
"softly  lie  ami  sweetly  sleep"  in  that  lone!)',  desolate  place. 
Sister  was  buried  on  Sunday  and  father  on  Monday,  with  a 
smart  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground  —  the  only  times  1  hail  ewer 
been  there. 

In  after  years  I  visited  the  spot,  intending  to  put  up  head- 
stones with  names  and  dates  to  mark  the  place  ot  sacred  (.lust, 
for  my  future  generations,  should  the)-  desire,  or  any  of  them 
to  visit  the  ground.  Hut  when  I  was  there  1  could  not  tell 
which  were  their  graves,  ami  put  it  oil  to  get  my  sister  with 
me,  to  see  if  she  could  She  thought  she  would  know  them, 
but  I  think  it  doubtful,  the  [dace  was  changed  so  much,  and 
we  could  never  make  the  chance  to  go  there  together.  Alas, 
in  this  busy  world  we  find  so  little  time  to  attend  to  sacred 
duties — to  the  duties  of  friendship  and  love  ;  and  must  we  say 


it,  so  little  time  to  attend  to  the  vast,  important  duties  and 
interests  of  the  "  great  beyond." 

1  have  spoken  a  little  of  my  mother,  and  but  very  little.  I 
will  say  here,  that  in  trying  to  console  and  comfort  her  at 
father's  death,  I  told  her  "that  she  would  follow  in  a  tew 
days — yea,  a  very  few — and  to  look  forward,  that  she  too 
would  soon  be  at  rest  from  her  labors  "  Alas,  the  fatal  words 
were  only  too  true,  and  uttered  as  if   by  inspiration. 

They  told  me  that  they  buried  her  by  the  side  of  father, 
on  Sunday,  the  fourteenth  day  alter  his  death,  She  died  in 
calm  peace  and  a  triumphant  faith.  Of  course ;  how  else 
should  she  die?  I  never  doubted  that,  for  if  she  was  not  a 
saint,  few-have  ever  lived  on  earth. 

I  do  not  remember  or  know  when  mother  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  1  know  ^he  was  a  member,  and  amid  all  her 
sorrows  and  trials  a  faithful,  consistent,  happy  Christian.  She 
was,  1  think,  an  extraordinary  woman.  I  do  not  remember 
that  1  ever  saw  her  angry — never  knew  her  have  a  quarrel 
with  a  neighbor,  never  heard  her  word  doubted  by  any  one. 
She  was  always  full  of  sympathy  for  the  suffering  and  dis- 
tressed, even  though  the  suffering  resulted  from  their  own 
imprudence  or  sin.  She  was  an  experienced  nurse  in  a  sick 
room — knew  how  to  alleviate  their  pain  and  comfort  distress 
— a  kind  of  doctor  for  the  numerous  ailments  of  children. 
She  used  to  make  a  peculiar  salve  for  cuts,  wounds,  burns 
and  sores,  and  always  kept  it  on  hand,  for  the  people  all  round 
the  neighborhood  would  be  coining  after  it.  1  remember  one- 
case  ot  a  man  coming  twenty  miles  to  get  her  to  make  him  a 
box  of  it,  of  a  few  pounds,  lie  said  he  had  a  desperate  leg, 
and  happening  to  visit  a  friend  when  suffering  greatly,  the 
latter  put  on  a  plaster  of  this  salve,  and  he  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  him  so  much  good,  and  he  was  confident  it  would 
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make  a  complete  cure — the  value  of  which  lie  could  not  esti- 
mate. Every  one  around  that  knew  her  regarded  her,  or 
seemed  to,  as  a  kind  of  angel  of  mercy  in  sickness. 

I  have  told  you  of  father's  affliction,  which  rendered  him 
unable  to  labor,  and  therefore  the  whole  care  and  burden  of 
raising  the  family  devolved  upon  mother,  together  with  all  the 
business  of  the  farm,  buying  and  selling,  ami  well  did  she  per- 
form the  duty. 

My  mother's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  me,  more  than  the 
death  of  any  other  friend,  and  I  could  scarcely  become  recon- 
ciled— owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  My  sister  Nancy  had  married  and  gone  to  De- 
catur the  winter  or  spring  before  to  live  ;  brother  Abraham 
had  moved  to  Alabama,  but  had  returned  about  the  hist  of 
October  with  his  wife,  and  he  was  then  peddling  for  a  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  leaving  his  wife  at  home,  and  mother  said  she 
was  not  kind  to  her.  I  very  promptly  invited  mother  to  my 
house  to  make  it  her  home  for  life,  which  she  as  promptly 
accepted,  saying  she  knew  my  wife  and  had  no  fears  but  she 
would  be  as  a  daughter  indeed  to  her.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated  she  was  to  come  to  my 
house  for  good,  and  brother  was  to  bring  her  ;  or  if  not,  he 
would  let  me  know,  and  1  would  go  down  after  her.  But  alas! 
the  next  I  heard  of  my  dear  mother  was  that  she  had  re- 
ceived her  final  discharge  and  gone  home  to  rest.  1  mourned 
her  long  and  sincerely,  though  1  ought  to  have  rejoiced — 

"  Uapp)  soul,  thy  days  are  en. led,  Oif^^'l'^JQ^ 

All   tli)-  mourning  days  below."  v 

Of  my  eldest  brother,  Gkokge,  I  really  know  but  little  ; 
cannot  even  remember  whether  he  ever  lived  at  home.  After 
we  moved  to  Newberry  he  lived  awhile  with  cousin  Wm.  Can- 
not— how  long,  1  do  not  know  ;   it   might    have   been   a  year. 
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George  then  went  to  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  and  there  learned 
the  wagon  and  carriage  making  trade  with  cousins  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Vardeman,  and  he  got  along  well — soon  became 
a  good  workman,  and  they  were  like  brothers  ever  after.  He 
visited  us  about  once  a  year  for  several  years.  lie  then  went 
to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala  ,  to  building  houses,  at  first  as  a  hand  at 
five  dollars  per  day,  ami  afterward  as  a  contractor.  He  often 
made  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  on  a  house,  lie- 
also  worked  at  Selma  ;  then  became  a  millwright,  and  put  up 
mills  and  machinery  almost  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
State.  He  settled  in  Cahaba  Valley,  merchandised  some 
years,  and  married  there.  I  think  his  wife's  maiden  name- 
was  Elizabeth  Cothern,  but  1  am  not  very  certain.  He  visited 
us  once  or  twice  while  he  lived  in  Alabama. 

Hut  to  go  back  awhile,  1  should  have  added  that  while  he 
lived  in  Putnam  County,  Ga  ,  he  volunteered  for  six  months 
to  fight  the  Creek  Indians,  in  the  war  of  1S12,  or  Jackson's 
War.  He  was  under  Gen.  Floyd,  of  Georgia,  when  he  got 
his  army  so  badly  cut  up  at  Calebee.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  father  served  for  six  months  in  that  war.  He  (father) 
knew  that  George  was  in  that  arm)-,  and  when  the  Georgians 
returned,  having  been  relieved  by  the  Carolinians,  who  were 
going  to  serve  their  turn,  father  said  he  got  permission  to 
break  ranks  as  they  were  meeting,  as  he  must  be  in  the  ranks 
il  living.  Sure  enough,  after  scrutinizing  the  passing  army 
lor  a  long  time,  he  saw  him  and  called  him  out,  and  they 
talked  as  long  as  it  was  safe;  for  the)'  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nation  and  knew  the  Indians  were  dogging  every  step  of  the 
army  to  cut  off  stragglers. 

George  wrote  me  repeatedly  while  in  Cahaba,  Ala.,  and 
wanted  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I  should  have  gone  the  first 
ot    182b  ii   I   had   not   married.      He   wrote  me  afterward  that 
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he  was  very  anxious  for  me  to  come,  though  he  would  not 
urge  me  for  fear  I  might  not  be  satisfied,  lli.^  object,  he  said, 
was  for  me  to  take  charge  of  the  store,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
business  and  preferred  building  mills,  and  had  as  much  ol  it 
as  he  could  do.  He  intended  to  give  me  half  the  profits  of 
the  store  for  my  labor.  If  I  had  understood  better  what  he 
wanted  of  me  1  should  have  certainly  gone  to  him.  lie 
afterward  went  to  Wetumpka  to  work,  and  I  saw  afterwards 
several  line  houses  he  built   there. 

.hi  incident.  While  there  he  learned  that  a  fraction  of  land 
of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  joining  Kast  Wetumpka  on  the  river, 
had  not  been  granted  lie  hastily  gathered  up  the  money, 
(specie  was  required  to  enter  land  at  th  it  time),  and  then 
le, uned  that"  two  other  men  were  gone  on  a  race  for  it.  lie 
had  a  valuable  pony  horse,  a  fine  traveler,  which  he  hastily 
saddled  and  mounted  in  the  night  for  the  race  to  the  Land 
Office  at  Cahaba,  seventy  five  miles.  One  of  the  men  (the 
first  one)  had  two  good  hours'  start  of  him  and  rode  a  good 
horse,  but  Gkorgh:  took  the  country  roads,  which  we're  shorter 
than  the  public  road;  besides  he  thought  the  fellow  would  spare 
his  horse  as  he  might  suppose  that  no  one  else  knew  it  but 
himself,  lb:  missed  him  on  the  way,  and  rode  through  to  the 
office  about  2  o'clock  next  d  iy  ,  saw  the  Commissioner,  (a 
friend  of  his  )  paid  the  money  and  got  his  certificate,  and  was 
retiring  to  rest  when  the  others  arrived,  the  second  having 
overtaken  the  first  near  Cahaba  One  proposed,  to  avoid 
killing  their  horses  and  perhaps  themselves  in  a  race,  to  go 
halves — especially  as,  if  they  both  applied  at  once,  tin:  Com- 
missioner would  have  to  put  it  up  foi  sale  and  let  the  land  go 
to  the  highest  bidder.  They  were  sadly  disappointed.  George 
saw  a  plain  poor  man  and  gave  him  his  horse,  after  having 
him  well  bathed  and  rubbed. 


When  I  was  there  in  1834  George  had  four  or  five  houses 
on  the  tract,  perhaps  more,  and  he  had  been  offered  5 30,000 
lor  the  land  and  improvements.  After  the  close  of  the  Creek 
War  he  sold  out  and  moved  some  twenty  miles  out  in  Coosa 
County,  where  he  said  it  was  more  healthy,  built  him  mills, 
and  there  lived  until  his  death.  His  wife  died  some  time  after 
I  was  there,  leaving  five  or  six  children,  all  boys  but  one. 
Brother  married  again,  and  I  think  they  had  one  child,  before 
he  died  in  186S.  His  daughter  also  married,  and  she  and  the 
.sons  who  survived  the  war,  and  the  widow,  all  live  in  that 
neighborhood. 

My  eldest  sister,  Nancy,  whom  you  remember,  lived  a 
quiet,  monotonous  life  at  home  until  she  was  about  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  when  she  married  Walter  Wadsworth  in  1830, 
taking  charge  of  his  five  children.  The  rest  of  her  days  were 
days  of  labor  and  trial,  but  she  bore  all  with  true  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience,  and  stood  as  fair  and  had  as  many 
friends,  perhaps,  as  any  lady  in  Decatur,  or  in  the  Count}'.  If 
he  had  been  as  sober  and  prudent  as  she  was  they  would  have 
been  immensely  rich  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered,  and  she 
filled  the  measure  o(  her  days  in  trying  to  do  good,  and  her 
end  was  peace.     She  died  happy  in  the  faith,  in  May,  1871. 

Abraham,  my  second  brother,  I  have  spoken  something  of 
already.  He  was  five  years  and  more  older  than  I,  but  as  we 
grew  up  together  we  were  intimate  as  brothers.  Before  I  was 
fully  grown  he  came  off  to  Gwinnett  County,  Ga, ,  and  lived 
two  or  three  years.  lie,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
moved  to  DeKalb  County  in  December,  1825,  and  lived  along 
with  the  rest  until  the  fall  of  1829,  when  he  went  to  brother 
George  in  Alabama.  There  he  married  Eliza  Jones,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  widow,  and  brought  her  home  just  before  my 
parents'     death,    as    I    have    before    related.      Afterward    her 


mother  came  out  and  lived  with  them  till  her  death — a  very 
kind,  clever  old  lady.  1  have  already  said  that  brother  went 
to  peddling  for  Mr.  Wadsworth.  lie  went  thence  to  Decatur 
and  set  to  work  to  learn  the  trade;  thence  he  moved  to 
Knuckolsville  and  put  up  a  shop.  1  le  lost  his  oldest  child  and 
oid)'  son,  Levi,  about  this  time — a  very  sprightly,  smart  boy 
He  buried  him  in  the  woods  northeast  trom  the  burnt  stand. 
Afterward  he  bought  and  built  in  Dahlonega,  where  the  town 
was  established,  and  made  money,  lie  and  Wadsworth  were 
all  the  time  in  partnership  in  the  shop. 

.hi  incident  ma)'  show  our  manner  of  dealing  together  all 
our  lives.  He  learned  of  a  good  lot  of  land  for  sale,  down  the 
country,  and  wished  to  buy  it.  He  owned  a  three-year-old 
colt  which  could  not  stand  the  trip,  having  tried  it  and  failed, 
He  knew  1  had  a  very  good  horse,  and  so  he  said  he  would 
come  down  and  swap  with  me,  as  he  had  to  come  by  anyway 
When  he  came  I  was  away  from  home,  but  my  horse  was 
there.  He  staid  all  night,  told  his  business  to  my  wife,  said 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  wanted  her  to  go  out  and 
sw.ip  with  him.  This  she  declined  to  do,  but  told  him  to 
make  it  himself,  which  he  did,  and  left  word  for  me  to  charge 
him  what  boot  i  pleased  '  It  was  some  time  before  we  met, 
then  he  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  were  at  my  house,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  trade  and  asked  "how  much  he  owed?"  I  told 
him  he  made  the  swap  himself,  and  to  state  the  amount  due 
me.  After  some  fun  over  it  Wadsworth  handed  us  paper  for 
each  to  mark  and  hand  to  him.  Brother  marked  £50  and  I 
marked  £45,  and  it  was  settled  at  my  figure. 

Brother  moved  to  Talladega,  Ala  ,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  I 
went  with  him  and  visited  brother  George  at  Wetumpka.  He 
returned  to  Dahlonega  the  following  fall  and  staid  about  a 
year,  and  then  moved  to  Decatur,  where  he  died  in  the  fall  oi 
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i839-  H's  wife,  Eliza,  survived  him,  and  two  daughters, 
Georgia  Dahlonega  and  Nancy  Decatur.  The  former  married 
Hesekiah  Wadsworth  and  moved  to  Atlanta  and  had  a  lovely 
family  of  children  ;  the  latter  married  Alvin  Wood,  who  also 
lived  in  Atlanta,  some  ol   whom  you  have  often  met. 

My  sister  Susannah  was  about  two  years  older  than  I. 
She  was  handsome,  called  a  beauty,  and  of  course  1  thought 
she  was  very  smnrt  She  married  Moody  Gentry,  I  think  in 
1S20.  lie  was  a  sober,  industrious  man,  clever  and  honorable 
in  his  way,  but  rather  hard  and  stoical,  without  much  refine- 
ment or  tenderness.  She  died  in  1824,  in  the  triumph  of  faith, 
mother  said,  having  given  birth  to  a  little  girl,   Polly  Ann. 

He  married  again  and  lived  in  Anderson.  Polly  Ann 
grew  up  and  married  Edward  Yeargin.  They  had  a  large- 
family  and  were  not  very  successful  financially,  and  are  or 
were  still  living  in  Anderson  the  last  1  heard  of  them. 

Fannie  Fidelia,  my  youngest  sister,  was  some  two  years 
younger  than  1.  She  was  my  playmate,  and  1  loved  her  very 
much  for  her  affability  She  was  not  handsome  like  Susa, 
but  she  was  very  good  looking,  rather  pretty,  had  a  dimpled 
cheek,  a  bright  eye  and  a  smiling  countenance. 

She  married,  in  the  fall  of  iS'jo,  Nathan  Slay,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  was  never  at  their  house.  They  lived 
on  Peachtree  Creek,  not  far  from  father's,  but  1  had  not  been 
down  there  after  their  marriage.  Nathan  was  a  large,  good 
looking  man,  a  hard  worker,  and  seemed  to  be  very  kind  and 
clever  in  his  way.  They  lived  happy  together  on  Peachtree 
Creek,  some  two  mile.-,  from  lather's.  In  October  she  was 
confined  and  had  a  fine  boy,  but  was  very  sick  and  did  not 
get  along  well.  Mother  could  not  leave  her,  and  after  some- 
days  they  took  her  to  father's  so  that  she  could  have  proper 
care  and  attention.      Her  husband   would  go  back  and   forth 
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and  attend  to  gathering  in  his  crops.  I  learned  that  he  had  a 
very  good  crop  of  both  corn  and  cotton.  Sister  told  me  that 
she  had  a  good  patch  of  cotton  that  she  had  worked.  Though 
under  the  care  of  a  good  physician,  Dr.  Smith,  she  did  not 
improve  in  strength,  but  lingered  along  till  in  January,  when 
she  died. 

Oh,  such  a  death-bed  scene' !  She  was  so  happy  and  joyous 
— rejoicing  and  exulting.  She  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and 
was  ready  to  go — trying  to  shout  and  praise  God  all  the  time. 
Alter  awhile  she  said  that  the  angels  came  and  stood  around 
her  bed,  and  walked  or  moved  about  the  room.  She  would 
point  them  out  again  and  again — would  tell  us  what  they 
said.  She  sang  and  rejoiced  for  more  than  half  the  night  be- 
fore she  passed  away  in  peaceful  slumber.  Before  she  died 
she  would  point  to  the  glorious  angels,  describing  their  ap- 
pearance, their  size  and  their  wings.  She  said  they  each  had 
two  pairs  oi  wings,  that  looked  like  golden  silk — one  pair  as 
o!  their  arms,  which,  .is  the)'  stood,  reached  to  the  floor 
from  the  shoulders,  wrapping  all  around  the  body  and  cover- 
ing their  feet  ;  the  other  pair  seemed  to  come  out  above  the 
shoulders,  around  the  neck,  and  as  they  stood  covered  the 
other  wings  like  a  beautiful  mantle  to  the  hips.  Upon  their 
heads  were  shining  crowns,  and  all  as  bright  and  glistening 
as  the  sun  -the  brightest  ami  most  beautiful  light  she  ever 
saw,  and  more  glorious  than  she  had  ever  thought  or  imag- 
ined. The}'  told  her  they  came  for  her  and  would  take  her 
with  them.  Ah  !  there  was  no  darkness  to  her,  or  sorrow,  in 
that  passage,  but  all  was  light  and  glory.  Well  could  they 
who  were  present  say,  "  Oh  !  let  me  die  the  death  ol  the 
righteous,  ami  my  last  end  be  like  his."      Amen. 
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The  foregoing  narrative  closes  the  genealogy  and  reminis- 
cences pertaining  to  Levi  Johnson  and  his  family,  (grand- 
father to  the  compiler  of  this  volume,)  as  handed  down  in  the 
manuscript  of  Col.  Ephraim  M.  Johnson  and  represented  as 
Group  No.  2  on  the  map.  The  family  of  Col.  Ephraim  M 
Johnson  forms  Group  No.  3  on  the  map,  and  will  appear  later 
in  the  book. 

The  next  manuscript  to  appear  from  the  same  author  con- 
tains the  Genealogy  and  man)'  events  relating  to  the  Stkll 
family,  on  the  maternal  side,  a  daughter  of  which,  Sarah 
Stell,  was  the  wife  of  Levi  Johnson,  Esq.  By  examining 
the  map  the  reader  will  notice  that  this  family  forms  Group 
No.  2^,  .and  was  intermarried  with  the  Malone  family,  a 
favorite  name  which   often  appears  among  the  descendants. 
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NKVKR  have  seen  any  record  of  the  Stell  family, 
hut  my  grandmother  Stell  said  they  had  a  large 
r*  ■  family  Hible  with  a  record  in  it.  How  far  it 
leached  backward,  whether  or  not  beyond  their 
own  immediate  family,  I  do  not  know.  When  grandma  was 
induced  to  break  up,  sell  out  and  move,  it  was  agreed  that 
her  youngest  son,  James,  who  was  single,  should  go  to  Missis- 
sippi, get  him  a  place,  make  a  crop  and  return  for  her  in  the 
fall  following.  In  the  meantime  she  was  to  visit  her  children 
around  for  the  last  time.  In  this  way  she  came  to  Pendleton, 
now  Anderson,  where  mother  and  uncle  Dennis  lived,  to  stay 
awhile.  Hut  uncle  James  never  returned,  and  she  was  much 
aggrieved  at  his  conduct,  for  he  had  taken  all  of  their  house- 
hold property  and  the  Bible  containing  the  record  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  circumstance  left  her  at  our  house,  which  she  called 
her  home,  but  visited  her  sons  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  in  my  nature  to  reverence  old  age  and  to  be  kind 
and  good  to  her  ;  so  I  waited  upon  and  humored  her  a  great 
deal,  and  I  was  her  special  favorite,  and  in  turn  she  humored 
me.  I  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  tales  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  early  life,  and  to  many  a  pleasing  and  amusing  story. 
She  told  me  nearly  all  I  know  or  can  relate  of  their  early 
history. 
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The  Legend:  Her  grandmother  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  youngest  daughter  of  "  Robert  the  Bruce"  of  Scot- 
land, commonly  called  Robert  Bruce,  who  after  long  strug- 
gles, and  many  strange  adventures,  and  very  narrow  escapes 
of  capture  and  probable  death,  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  England  and  became  King. 
The  people  of  Scotland  were  warm  sympathizers  with  the 
Irish,  and  a  brother  of  Robert  Bruce  for  a  time  was  King  of 
Ireland,  ami  in  the  centuries  which  followed  the  Scotch  set- 
tled the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  maintaining  their  hold  as  a 
Protestant  element,  they  were  in  constant  war  with  other  por 
tions  of  the  island,  who  were  adherents  of  the  Pope.  In  the 
course  of-  events  the  celebrated  battle  of  Boyne  Water  was 
fought  in  1690,  and  by  some  means  the  grandmother  ol 
grandmother  Stell  was  near  the  battlefield,  and  as  a  direct 
descendant  of  The  Bruce  was  an  object  of  care  and  solid 
tude.  But  in  this  battle  the  Scotch  people  were  arrayed 
against  each  other— the  Catholic  element  under  the  so-called 
James  II  of  Scotland,  with  his  Irish  adherents,  fought  King 
William  of  England,  supported  by  the  Scotch  Protestant 
element,  and  the  latter  were  victorious.  In  this  battle  tin- 
friends  and  descendants  of  The  Bkuce  fought  on  the  side  <>l 
James,  and  hence  were  defeated  with  great  loss;  so  much  so 
that  it  ended  the  struggle  for  many  years.  The  attempts  ot 
1  71  5  and  1745  terminated  in  the  same  manner,  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  remained  united  to  England  ever  after. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  or  soon,  amid  the  confusion 
and  bustle,  the  Laird  of  Glencoe  got  hold  uf  her  grand- 
mother, a  mere  child,  and  spirited  her  away  to  his  castle  in 
the  mountains,  changed  her  clothing  and  her  name,  and  kept 
her  closely  watched  for  a  long  time,  where  she  learned  that 
all  her  family   had   been  captured   by  the   English  and  many 
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had  been  put  to  death.  How  1  o n s^  they  kept  her  concealed 
I  do  not  remember,  but  watching  a  chance  the)'  sent  her,  dis 
guised,  with  a  Scotch  Laird  to  the  colonies  in  America,  where 
he  settled  in  New  Jersey  and  reared  her  in  his  family. 

Many  a  time  when  the  Scotch  were  gathered  there,  they 
would  invite  her  into  the  room,  where  they  would  bend  the 
knee  to  her,  kiss  her  hand, and  hail  her  as  Oueen  of  Scotland, 
and  swear  renewed  allegianee  to  her  while  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks.  The)'  told  her  they  hid  the  crown,  and  she 
must  be  ready  whenever  the  revolt  ripened,  ami  they  would 
proclaim  her  Cjuten  an^  place  her  on  the  throne  of"  Scotland. 
She  herself  was  in  constant  dread  of  the  event,  and  did  not 
desire  the  honor,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  private  life.  Who 
she  married  I  am  not  certain  now,  and  will  not  state  my  recol- 
lection for  fear  it  should  be  wrong. 

Grandmother's  maiden  name  was  Susannah  Mai. one.  She- 
was  raised  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania,  ami  hence 
would  tell  me  about  their  frozen  rivers,  the  pleasures  ot 
skating  and  how  fond  she  was  of  it  ;  also  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  being  in  the  midst  of  the  the. iter  of  war  ot 
both  armies. 

Her  father's  name  was  Robert.  He  had  severed  brothers, 
Robert,  John  and  Charles,  also  a  sister  who  then  lived  at 
Newberry  Court-house  with  her  son,  Frederick  Nance.  His 
children  are  living  about  there  yet.  RoiJERT  Malonk  went 
to  Georgia  and  settled  at  Athens  when  the  University  was 
established  there,  and  lived  a  long,  respected  life,  and  died 
there  since  I  have  lived  at  Gainesville. 

Charlks  lived,  I  think,  in  Greene  Count/,  and  Henry  W., 
the  cashier  of  the  Central  Hank,  was  his  son.  Some  of  the 
connection  were  also  living  in  Cobb  County. 

Her  father  removed  to  Virginia,  and  there  she   married  my 
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grandfather,  John  Stell,  who  was  a  fanner  At  what  time 
they  removed  to  Newberry,  S.  C.  I  do  not  know,  but  think 
they  lived  between  the  Ennoree  and  the  Tiger  rivers.  They 
resided  there  until  their  older  children  were  grown  and  had 
left  them.  They  had  nine  children — Dennis,  Robert,  Martha, 
Mary,  John,  Sarah  (my  mother),  George,  Susannah  and  James. 

Uncle  Dennis  Stell  married  Sarah  King  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  first  J  knew  of  him  he  visited  us  in  Newberry. 
We  afterwards  lived  about  two  miles  from  him,  in  Pendleton 
(Anderson).  They  lived  on  Mountain  creek,  neighbors  to 
old  Samuel  Dean  and  had  a  very  snug  farm — a  cotton  gin 
on  the  branch  run  by  water,  a  good  wagon  and  team,  stock, 
etc. — not  .rich,  but  very  independent,  and  good  livers,  having 
everything  needful  around  them  They  were  a  religious 
people  and  uncle  was  a  perfect  pattern — always  himself,  uni- 
form, kind  and  thoughtful,  but  firm  and  cheerful. 

About  1822  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Gwinnett  County, 
Georgia,  and  settled  on  Heaver  Creek — had  a  nice  little  farm 
of  good  land,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died, 
1  believe,  in  1837,  When  he  first  moved,  or  soon  there- 
after, he  had  a  small  sore  in  the  corner  of  his  right  eye  next 
the  nose,  occasioned,  he  thought,  by  some  cotton  lint,  as  it 
first  hurt  him  while  ginning  ;  but  it  gradually  increased  to  a 
confirmed  cancer.  He  applied  to  physicians,  and  for  many 
years  kept  it  down  by  care  and  medicine,  ceasing  to  labor  and 
avoiding  exposure.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  must  have 
been  nearly  eight)- years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  suf- 
fered greatly,  often  extremely,  as  the  cancer  destroyed  much 
of  his  face  a  long  time  before  his  death,  but  he  bore  it  with 
the  firm  patience  of  a  true  Christian,  until  released  from 
earthly  suffering  for  the  blissful  life  beyond. 

His   Widow   shortly  afterward   removed  with   some  of  her 
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children  to  Arkansas,  where  1  heard  that  she  died  in  a  lew 
months.  Their  family  were  Robert,  William,  Leah,  John, 
Rachel,  Sarah  and  Dennis,  Jr. 

Robert  Stell  married  Winnie  Gentry,  daughter  of  John 
and  Bets)'  Gentry,  their  neighbors.  They  had  a  nice  little 
home  on  Mountain  Greek  when  I  first  knew  them.  lie  was 
a  sober,  stead)'  and  respectable  man,  whom  everybody  liked, 
lie  moved  to  Gwinnett  County  and  lived  till  his  oldest  son 
was  grown  and  married,  and  then  moved  to  Arkansas  in  1835. 
His  son  and  wife  went  with  them.  He  (Robert)  and  his  wife 
died  a  few  years  afterward,  I  learned,  and  the  most  ot  his 
family. 

William  Stell  married  Patsy  Gentry  (sister  of  Winnie) 
and  had  a  large  family  of  children.  He  was  a  lively,  jolly 
fellow,  though  sober,  a  fine  singer,  taught  singing  schools, 
and  was  respected,  but  not  so  thriving.  They  did  not  live 
near  us,  and  so  I  do  not  know  so  much  of  his  family.  They 
moved,  also,  to  Georgia,  and  thence  to  Arkansas  a  year  or 
two  after  Robert,  when  his  children  were  getting  grown. 

Leah  Stell  married  Larkin  Brown,  a  good,  pious,  clever 
man,  the  father  of  cousin  Robert  Brown,  and  Dennis,  Caro- 
line and  several  others.  Cousin  Leah  died  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  Larkin  afterward  married  again,  and  died  sev- 
eral years  alter. 

John  W.  Stell  married  Nancy  Clower  and  lived  at  the  old 
place  in  Gwinnett  County  a  number  of  years.  lie  repre- 
sented the  County  in  the  Legislature,  had  a  smart  family  ol 
children,  and  moved  to  Arkansas  several  years  ago,  where  he 
and  his  wife  and  several  children  died,  as  I  have  learned  from 
cousin  Robert. 

Rachel  Stell  married  Samuel  Verner  in  South  Carolina, 
moved  to  Gwinnett   County,  thence  to   Cobb  County.     They 
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had  several  children  ;  three  of  the  girls  married  men  named 
Clout/.,  and  were  living  mar  Powder  Springs  and  doing  well. 
Two  of  the  boys  died  in  the  army.  Mr.  Verner  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  many  years  ago,  and  cousin  Rachel 
died  during  the  war. 

Sally  Stell  married  Hiram  Willbanks  in  South  Carolina, 
moved  also  to  Gwinnett  Count)',  and  thence  to  Arkansas. 
They  had  a  large  family,  and  he  was  a  good  man,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.      They  are  both  dead,  died  some  years  ago. 

Dennis  Stell  Jr.,  was  my  playmate,  though  younger  than 
I.  After  living  in  Gwinnett  County  till  he  was  rather  a 
bachelor  he  went  back  to  South  Carolina  and  married  Eleanor 
McPherson,  a  school  teacher  and  neighbor  ol  his  and  our 
families,  lie  had  not  much  education,  but  he  and  cousin 
[ohn  were  both  smart.  Dennis  moved  to  Arkansas,  where 
he  served  in  the  Legislature  several  years.  Afterward  he 
moved  to  Texas,  and  was  living  the  last  accounts  1  had  from 
him. 

Uncle  Roijekt  Stell  married  Elizabeth and  lived 

and  died  in  Morgan  County,  Georgia  I  never  knew  much  oi 
them.  In  the  year  before  we  left  Newberry,  uncle  and  aunt 
came  to  visit  us — -I  remember  it  well,  and  his  horses,  and  his 
holding  family  prayers. 

He  said  they  were  visiting  round  for  the  last  time,  as  he  had 
but  a  short  time  longer  to  live  in  this  world.  He  was  in  fine 
health  and  not  old.  Father  and  mother  tried  to  ridicule  his 
superstition,  but  he  said  no,  it  was  no  chimera,  but  the  truth, 
and  he  was  ready  to  go.  He  said  that  five  years  betore,  he- 
had  a  spell  of  sickness,  was  very  low,  and  given  over.  He- 
was  lving  in  the  room,  wide  awake,  with  his  face  to  the  door, 
when  he  saw  a  venerable  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  gown  or 
robe,  walk   into  the  pia/./.a  and   then   through   the  door  to  his 
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bedside,  and  spoke  to  him,  calling  him  "Brother."  The 
stranger  told  him  his  prayer  was  heard,  that  he  should  recover 
and  enjoy  good  health;  but  to  set  his  house  in  order,  for  he 
would  return  for  him  on  that  day  five  years.  Me  then  turned 
and  walked  out  of  the  house,  All  pain  and  lexer  left  him  at 
once,  and  he  went  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he 
asked  the  family  about  the  man,  but  they  said  they  saw  no 
stranger.  I  think  it  was  on  the  14th  of  August.  Uncle  said 
he  knew  the  warning  was  true.  1  listened  in  wonder,  and  not 
long  after,  we  received  a  letter  stating  that  he  died  on  that 
da)7.  He-  had  long  been  .1  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
(and  aunt,  too),  and  was  a  consistent  Christian. 

Aunt  and  the  boys  moved  to  Gwinnett  County,  and  lived 
there  about  six  miles  from  me,  when  I  lived  in  DeKalb 
Count)-.  Uncle  lelt  them  a  good  property,  1  might  say  rich, 
lor  they  then  had  a  good  farm  and  a  number  oi   negroes. 

An  1  >ii i<it >it.  Aunt  was  a  nice  woman,  pretty  for  her  age- 
She'  was  visited  b)'  an  old  gentleman  living  in  the  east  side  oi 
the  Count)'.  Her  boys  opposed  her  marrying,  but  Lhomas, 
the  eldest,  a  shrewd  man,  tax  collector  or  receiver  ot  the 
County,  thought  a  different  course  was  better.  Me  therefore 
encouraged  his  mother  in  every  way,  provided  she  secured  her 
property  to  her  children.  When  he  found  her  determined  to 
marry,  he  suggested,  and  had  her  make,  a  l\cl\\  and  bill  ot 
sale  of  all  her  property  to  her  children,  which  she  did. 

Aunt  said  she  felt  very  bad  about  doing  this,  and  intended 
to  tell  him  the  lust  chance,  but  none  occurred.  The  da)'  was 
appointed  and  the  company  came.  One  thing  ami  then  an 
other  prevented  the  intended  expose  until  next  morning,  when 
arranging  to  start  for  his  home,  she  summoned  courage  to 
tell  him,  feeling  that  she  had  practiced  a  hand  111  not  telling 
him  before,  as  she  had   intended.      When  she  stammered   out 
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and  told  him  what  she  had  done,  he  was  terribly  struck,  and 
raved  for  some  time  ;  walked  the  floor,  and  became  more  and 
more  excited,  when  cousin  Thomas  stopped  him  short  and 
told  him  he  could  say  nothing  against  his  mother.  He 
walked  till  he  cooled  his  passion,  and  then  he  walked  into  the 
room  and  said:  "  Madam,  pray  excuse  me,  but,  in  truth,  my 
children  had  persuaded  and  got  me  to  do  just  as  you  have 
done  ;  and  now  here  we  are,  two  old  people,  who  have  got 
married  and  have  nothing  in  the  world."  Thomas  and  the 
boys  hallooed,  and  roared,  and  huzzaed,  and  at  last  told  him 
they  would  take  care  of  their  mother.  It  was  agreed  to,  and 
they  separated  in  kindness  and  good  humor,  and  lor  good. 

Uncle. Robert  had  several  children 

Thomas  Johnson  was  the  oldest  son.  I  have  already  said 
he  was  popular  in  Gwinnett  County.  He  moved  down  the 
Country,  and  the  last  time  1  saw  him  he  was  in  the  Legislature 
from  Stewart  County. 

John  I)  and  aunt  and  Robert  removed  to  Fayette  County. 
He  was  Clerk-  of  that  County  for  several  years,  then  Senator 
lor  several  terms;  finally  President  of  the  Senate  lor  two  ses- 
sions.     I  le  then  moved  to    Texas,  and  died  there  soon  after. 

Roman'  M alone  is  a  Baptist  minister,  said  to  be  an  able 
man.  lie  moved  to  Alabama,  where  one  of  the  girls  married 
a  Mr.  Ileflin.  Two  of  her  sons  are  lawyers  at  Wedowa,  Ala., 
and  one  of  them  became  Judge  of  the  Circuit.  One  cousin 
married  a  Mr,  Wyett,  and  I  think  there  were  one  or  two 
others. 

Uncle  John  Stell  married  Elizabeth  King  (sister  to  aunt 
Sally).  She  had  four  children,  Henry  D.,  Sarah,  James  W. 
and  Betsy,  when  she  died.  1  never  knew  her,  though  I  lived 
near  them  in  DeKalb.  L'ncle  had  married  again,  Nancy 
Brown,    and    .she    had  several   children       Her    oldest,    Peggie, 
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married  Mr.  Win.  Thompson  and  lived  near  Ncrcross. 
Cousin  Sarah  married  Thomas  Venable,  a  clever  man,  but  a 
poor  manager.  1  do  not  know  where  they  have  all  gone — 
they  moved  away.  Uncle  John  and  aunt  Nancy  were  good 
Christian  people — the  very  "  salt  of  the  earth."  They  moved 
to  Cass  Count\r  and  died  there  and  went  home  to  rest. 

Aunt  Molly  Stell  married  uncle  Dan  Johnson,  as  1  have 
already  mentioned.  They  had  a  large  family.  One  son  was 
named  William  Levi.  They  moved  to  Tennessee.  Uncle 
Dan  paid  us  one  visit  while  we  lived  in  Pendleton,  and  staid  a 
few  days — my  only  memory  of  him.  He  and  William  also 
visited  father  in  DeKalb,  and  stayed  a  few  days,  since  I  lived 
in  Hall  County. 

Aunt  Patsy  Stell  married  Joseph  Jones,  as  1  think  I  have 
already  mentioned.  The)-  had  a  considerable  family,  and 
moved,  I  think",  to  Mississippi. 

Aunt  Susan  Stell  married  and  had  a  boy,  cousin  Lewis, 
about  my  age.  I  can  just  remember  him  as  a  playmate,  for  I 
loved  hun  1  have  forgotten  the  name  of  her  husband,  and 
the)'  moved  away. 

Uncle  George  W.-Stell  remained  a  single  man  the  last  I 
knew,  and  he  was  growing  old.  He  had  a  rising  on  his  heel, 
•i  stone  bruise  1  suppose,  and  he  walked  on  the  ball  ot  his 
foot  until  the  tendons  and  muscles  contracted  and  he  could 
put  it  down  no  more — thus  it  remained  short. 

Uncle  James  W.  Stell  was  also  single  when  grandmother 
broke  up  in  Hancock  Count)'  As  1  said,  George  and  James 
removed  to  Mississippi,  were  to  buy  land,  build,  make  a  crop, 
and  one  of  them  return  for  her.  They  took  her  bedding  and 
furniture,  a  good  deal  of  her  clothing,  she  said,  but  they  re- 
turned no  more,  nor  sent  any  explanation. 

1  think  1  have  not    stated    grandfather    Stell's    death      The 


family  lived  in  Hancock  County,  and  their  trading  place  was 
Savannah.  I  do  not  remember  the  year  ;  but  he  had  a  large 
tract  of  land,  a  good  house,  a  wagon  and  team,  plenty  of  good 
stock  around  him,  and  made  good  crops.  He  had  abundance 
of  everything  except  slaves,  which  he  did  not  want ,  always 
had  a  plenty  of  money  by  him,  and  money  loaned  out — stood 
fair  with  everybody,  and  was  thriving  in  the  world. 

He  took  uncle  James  with  him,  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  to  Savannah  with  a  load  of  produce,  in  company  with 
two  other  wagons.  Having  sold  out  and  bought  their  sup 
plies,  they  were  returning  home,  when  he  complained  of  a 
cold,  perhaps  at  night  ;  and  next  morning  he  put  James  to 
driving  while  he  lay  in  the  wagon  and  slept  all  da)'.  At  even 
ing  they  camped  by  a  large  pond,  and  while  James  was  taking 
care  of  the  horses  and  the  others  were  making  a  lire,  the)'  dis- 
covered grandpa  in  the  pond  waist  deep  breaking  limbs,  as 
he  said,  tor  the  lire.  The)'  could  not  call  him  out,  but  had  to 
wade  in  and  bring  him  by  force.  They  found  him  with  a 
burning  lever  and  no  sense  ;  they  then  did  all  the)'  could  for 
him,  and  lay  by  next  day  and  got  what  help  they  could  ;  but 
lie  died  the  next  night,  and  the)'  buried  him  by  the  roadside 
m  l.lfingham  Count)'. 

Grandmother,  as  1  have  stated,  lived  with  us  and  mother; 
and  after  mother's  death,  with  uncle  John  Stell,  and  died  at 
his  house  in  KS34,  in  DeKalb  Count)',  being  about  ninety 
years  of  age.  She  was  a  lovely  woman,  a  devoted  Christian, 
always  happy  and  resigned.  In  her  youth  she  was  very 
handsome  and  possessed  an  extraordinary  mind,  which  she 
retained  to  the  last,  though  very  feeble  and  greatly  afflicted  in 
body  for  a  long  time. 

Thus,  son,  I  have  given  you  a  short  sketch,  a  truthful  one 
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of  your  great  grandmother  Stell's  family,  so  far  as  1  know; 
and  again  I  would  say,  they  were  all  orderly  and  respectable, 
and  good  citizens.  None  of  them  were  ever  accused  of  crime 
or  disorderly  conduct  of  any  sort,  and  you  have  no  need  to 
blush  for  the  reputation  and  high  standing  of  your  early 
maternal  ancestors. 
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RADITIONS  of  the  King  Family  inform  us  that 
they  were  of  English  descent  and  came  to  South 
Carolina  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony.  They 
settled  in  the  old  Pendleton  District,  and  brought 
with  them  wealth  and  affluence.  They  originally  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  believed  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  When,  however,  John  Wesley  visited  this 
country,  he  retained  his  connection  with  that  Church,  but 
being  far  in  advance  in  the  theory  of  practice  and  faith  accord- 
ing to  his  views  of  doctrine,  and  in  evangelistic  work,  the 
King  family  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and  still  considered 
themselves  inside  the  Church  as  to  the  continuous  dogma  ot 
the  Apostolic  Succession. 

Hut  unlike  so  many  of  the  first  settlers  o(  South  Carolina, 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  as  against  the  exac- 
tions of  the  mother  country,  and  freely  contributed  their 
wealth  and  many  lives  to  the  success  of  the  cause.      Many  are 
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of  your  great  grandmother  Stell's  family,  so  far  as  I  know  ; 
and  again  I  would  say,  they  were  all  orderly  and  respectable, 
and  good  citizens.  None  of  them  were  ever  accused  of  crime 
or  disorderly  conduct  of  any  sort,  and  you  have  no  need  to 
blush  for  the  reputation  and  high  standing  of  your  earl)' 
maternal  ancestors. 
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iRADITIONS  of  the  King  Family  inform  us  that 
they  were  of  English  descent  and  came  to  South 
A^-W  Carolina  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony.  They 
settled  in  the  old  Pendleton  District,  and  brought 
with  them  wealth  and  affluence.  They  originally  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  believed  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  When,  however,  John  Wesley  visited  this 
country,  he  retained  his  connection  with  that  Church,  but 
being  far  in  advance  in  the  theory  of  practice  and  faith  accord 
ing  to  his  views  o{  doctrine,  and  in  evangelistic  work,  the 
King  family  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and  still  considered 
themselves  inside  the  Church  as  U>  the  continuous  dogma  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession. 

Hut  unlike  so  many  of  the  first  settlers  wf  South  Carolina, 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  as  against  the  exac- 
tions of  the  mother  country,  and  freely  contributed  their 
wealth  and  many  lives  to  the  success  of  the  cause.      Many  are 


the  legends  and  stories  yet  told  among  the  descendants  of  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  the  family  endured  in  the  lung  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  and  how  they  were  reduced  to  absolute  want 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  in  this  age  of  peace  and 
abundance  cannot  realize  the  extremes  to  which  our  lore- 
parents  were  subjected. 

An  Incident.  The  Tories,  who  were  most  dreaded  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  accustomed  to  ransack  and  visit  their 
malice  upon  those  in  the  Continental  service,  especially  when 
they  knew  the  men  were  absent,  and  they  had  only  to  deal 
with  women  and  children.  Knowing  the  Kings  to  be  away, 
they  marauded  their  home  and  destroyed  everything  in  sight; 
but  one  of  the  older  girls,  of  a  fearless  disposition,  pretended 
to  be  enceinte,  and  surrounding  her  person  with  all  she  could 
store  away,  seated  herself  upon  sacks  of  meal  and  bacon,  and 
claimed  to  be  unable  to  move  and  considerably  frightened. 
She  was  unmolested,  much  to  her  own  surprise,  and  thus  she- 
saved  the  family  from  immediate  starvation.  The  dories 
devastated  everything  they  could  and  drove  all  the  stock 
away. 

Robert  Kino,  my  maternal  grandfather,  married  a  Miss 
Smith,  and  they  had  seven  children  :  Robert,  (see  notice  fol- 
lowing this  paragraph  ;)  William,  who  married  Jerusha  Harris  ; 
Jack,  who  married  Henrietta  Brown;  Betsy,  who  married  a 
Mr.  Harris;  Sallie,  who  married  Dennis  Stell  ;  Rebecca,  who 
married  Stephen  Tilly,  and  Catherine,  who  married  Hope 
Watts.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  great  honor  and  usefulness.  His  widow 
survived  him  for  many  years  and  reached  the  remarkable  age 
oi  ninety-five  years  or  one  hundred  and  five  years,  (record  not 
clear)  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last; 
and    many   of   the   oldest   of  the   family  speak  of  her  sincere 
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Christian  character.  Their  children  settled  chiefly  in  North 
Carolina,  but  we  shall  confine  our  record  to  the  immediate 
line  of  our  family,  which  is  represented  on  the  map  as  Group 

No.  iy2  a. 

RoisERT  Kino,  the  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing  and  father  of 
my  first  wife,  Rebecca,  married  Frances  Tii.lv,  March  25th, 
1805.  They  emigrated  South  and  West,  and  settled  in  Geor- 
gia, near  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Chestatee 
Rivers — then  the  Eastern  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory 

Theirs  was  a  life  of  continual  excitement  and  adventure. 
Full  of  exposures  from  Indians  and  wild  animals,  living  in  log 
cabins  and  compelled  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  we 
can  hardly  recall  the  dangers  and  trials  they  daily  encoun- 
tered. Hut  such  experience  made  our  forefathers  men  of 
superior  metal — capable  and  worthy  to  be  the  descendants  ol 
Revolutionary  sires.  They  inherited  these  manly  qualities 
naturally  from  the  generation  which  preceded  them,  and  it 
prepared  them  again  for  the  struggle  of  1S12  and  the  numer- 
ous outbreaks  of  the  restless  Indian  tribes  which  foreign  in- 
fluence engendered. 

Vet  they   enjoyed  themselves  hugtly,  and    with    their    log 
school  houses  and  log  churches  and  Sunday  schools  the  dc 
mands  of  education  and  religion  were  fully  met  for  the  times, 
and  well  may  we  feel  proud  of  our  ancestors  in  those  .stormy 
days. 

Singing  schools  and  debating  clubs  filled  up  the  long  win- 
ter nights  with  useful  amusements,  and  it  is  a  question  in 
these  modern  times  of  quick  transportation,  telephones,  and 
the  many  improvements  in  machinery  and  home  convenien- 
ces, whether  the  present  age  is  better  calculated  to  produce 
rugged  natures  and  successful  men  as  in  the  earlier  days  ol 
the   nation. 
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The  King  Family  were  noted  for  their  fondness  for  music  ; 
indeed,  the  charms  of  music  overshadowed  many  an  obstacle 
in  those  primal  times.  Famous  for  good  voices  and  excelling 
most  of  their  neighbors,  they  would  meet  socially  among 
their  friends  and  sing  the  songs  of  Watts  and  Wesley  to  their 
hearts'  content  Especially  at  the  camp  meetings  and  when 
the  great  revivals  swept  over  the  land  would  their  voices  be 
heard  in  praise  of  their  Maker,  and  the  Methodist  Church 
nourished  greatly  in  that  age. 

Robert  King  was  a  strong,  firm  and  sturdy  man,  suited  to 
such  a  life — he  was  also  a  Methodist  preacher  ol  note,  in 
those  days.  lie  erected  a  building  for  public  worship,  which 
was  called  "  King's  Chapel,"  and  in  which  he  officiated  until 
his  death,  in    1837. 

The  camp  meeting  ground  now  called  "  Antioch "  suc- 
ceeded "  King's  Chapel  "  in  that  section,  where  annual  meet- 
ings are  still  held;  and  I  always  had  my  tent,  and  was  one 
of  the  regular  attendants,  taking  all  the  family  as   a  matter  <>f 

duty. 

Robert  Kino  had  eight  children: 

Nancy,  born  March  23d,  [803,  and  married  Mr.  Chambers  . 
had  four  children. 

Makv,  born  November  ^\,  1804,  and  married  Mr.  Bishop; 
had  live  children. 

Rebecca,  born  November  Jist,  1800,  and  married  Ephkaim 
M.  Johnson;   had  seven  children — See  map,  Croup   No.  3    A. 

Jane,  born  July  23d,   1808,  and  married  Mr.  Brice. 

James  R,  burn  November  27th,  1811,  and  married  Miss 
Conley  ;   had  four  children. 

Lucinda,  born  April  13th,  1814,  and  married  Obed  Smith  j 
had  four  children. 

Robert  A.,  born  July  15th,  1817,  and  married  Miss  Gober; 

had  four  children. 
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Ehenezer,  born  July  25th,  1 8 1 9,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Obed  Smith  ,  bad  five  children. 

The  present  descendants  of  the  King  Family  retain  many 
ol  the  characteristics  of  their  rugged  ancestors.  They  are 
scattered  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  Gulf 
States,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  them — for  they  fill  their 
place  in  the  warfare  of  life  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
community. 
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■  •: .(%  I  l'()N  my  grandmother's  side,  little   is   known   of  the 

J!    i        earlier  history  ol    the    Lillys,   except   they    were  an 

active   family  and   had  been   long   in   the    country 

The)'  were  ol  German  descent,  and  the    first    men 

tion  of  the  name  ol  which  they  have  record  is  that  of  "  Count 

fohann  Tzerklas  von  Tilly, "  a   German  General,    who    fell  at 

the  battle  of  Lech,  in    1 632.     The    Tillys    of   Virginia    and 

South  Carolina  were  of  the  same  family,  but   it   is   not    known 

in  which  of  these  States  they  first  settled.      It    is   certain    that 

my    grandmother   was    the    daughter  ol    Stephen  Tilly,  who 

lived  and  died  in  the  old  Pendleton  District  ol  South  Carolina. 

He  had  several  sons  and  daughters,    one  of  whom,   Frances, 

married  Robert  King,  my  father-in-law,  and  one  of  his   sons, 

Stephen,  married  Rebecca  King,  my  own  mother's  aunt.    Thus 

they  were  intermingled  and  related  by  intermarriage.    Stephen, 
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the  son,  subsequently  emigrated  to   Georgia,    and   settled    in 

DeKalb  County.      He  and  his  wife,  who  was  also  a  Tilly,  had 

seven  children  :      Margarette,    who  married    Wm.    McKlroy  ; 

Ebenezer,  who  married  Miss  Ballinger  ;   Adeline,  who  married 

another  Ballinger,  a  Methodist    preacher  ;   Caroline,    who   also 

married  a  Methodist  preacher  by    the    name    of  Williamson  ; 

Robert  V.,  who  married  Miss  Conway;  John  Wesley  F.,  who 

married   Susan    Medlock,  and   Jane,  who   married  H.  Dean 

The  Tillys,   as  far  as  is  known,  were  all    Methodists,  and 

the  record  of  this  family  is  highly  creditable   from   every  point 

of  view — honest,  industrious  and  good  citizens,  and  connected 

with  the  best  families  in  Georgia. 

E.   M.  Johnson. 
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(  f\  s  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  foregoing  manuscripts, 
-**-  \^  written  by  Col.  F'phraim  lM.  Johnson,  were  found  by  his 
executors,  Win.  L.  Johnson,  his  son,  and  D.  VV.  Winburn,  his 
son-in-law,  among  a  mass  oi  papers,  the  accumulation  of  years. 
Six  weeks  after  their  appointment,  the  son  died  of  a  fever,  and 
Mr,  Winburn  moved  subsequently  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  the 
changes  which  ensued,  it  is  known  that  some  oi  the  papers  were 
lost  or  mislaid,  which  had  to  be  supplied  in  part;  for  they  were 
complete,  among  which  was  a  briel  record  ol  the  ancestry  and 
family  of  his  second  father  in-law,  Kmiannan  V\  mi  s,  who  mar- 
ried Wjnnje  OwiiN  ;  but  it  has  been  lost,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  compiler  of  this  volume.  The  name  ol  his  second  wife 
was  Faith  A  Wki.ls,  the  third  daughter  oi  Klhannan  Wells 
Ksq.,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  which  form  Group  No.  3 
\\  on  the  general  map 

in  the  preparation  of  these  Genealogical  Records  it  appears 
to  have  been  his  purpose  to  preserve  the  history  ol  the  past 
generations,  as  far  .is  they  could  be  traced,  leaving  to  his 
children  the  duty  of  continuing  the  account  to  cover  those 
now  living.  It  will  be  noticed  they  are  very  full  and  well 
digested — they  also  show  how  much  care  and  labor,  for  years, 
must  have  been  exercised  in  gathering  together  all  these 
details.  Hut  U  was  a  labor  of  love  from  the  beginning,  and 
as  such  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  present  generation. 

A.  M.  J. 
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r-^vlf  OL.    JOHNSON  was  not  .only  a  worker  in  the  line 

r.  -  %^i'      of  his  profession  at  the   Kar,  but  he  had  a  love  of 

?<fcij?\j»     general    literature,    possessed  a  poet's    mind,     and 

sometimes,  in  odd  moments,  or  as  occasion  offered, 

he  indulged  his  inclinations,  to  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 

His  papers  and  correspondence  reveal  several  compositions 

or   articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  a  few  ot   which  we 

publish    to    show    his    kindness    of   heart    and    versatility    of 

thought. 

THE   SEASONS   OF    LIFE. 


Si  Kim,  bursts  ihe  chains  of  Winter's  sleep 

And  l)iils  i he  busy  world  arise, 
Sweet  llowers  perfume,  and  dead  bulb-,  pee]) 

And  warblers  I  witter  to  I  lie  skies ; 
So,  loo,  the  young  come  forth  to  sing 

In  glowing  words,  as  time  doth  run, 
With  innocent  and  joyous  mirth, 

Nor  dream  of  solemn  days  to  come. 

When  Si  mmek  fans  the  fragrant  (lower 
And  swells  the  growing  trails  ul  earth, 

Straining  the  powers  of  Nature's  might 
To  Iced  the  millions  ol   her  birth, 
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So  youth  and  beauty  cease  their  play, 
And  look  for  duties  to  l>e  dune, 

And  mating,  brace  each  to  the  task— 
'  1 ' 1 10  sturdy  race  of  life  to  i  mi. 

Autumn  puts  on  a  sober  face 

And  mellows  .ill  the  fiuits  and  grain, 
Hoarding  the  stores  ol  Summer's  work 

Km  days  ol   wintry  storm  and  rain  : 
Sn  ilo  we  reach  tlie  golden  age 

Willi  thoughts  mature  ami  lull   ol   yrace, 
Revered  at  home,  yet  ripe  to  grasp 

The  lofty  problems  of   our    race. 

Then  Winter  with  his  snowy  head 

And  solemn  steps  is  sure  to  come, 
To  call  the  laborei  s  home  to  rest, 

A  peaceful  rest  when  work  is  done. 
So  in  the  Winter  of  our  *\.\\  s 

Tune  bears  Us  gently  to  the  tomb, 
While  I  lope  and  Love  oui   faith  inspire 

Ti >  h ml  in  I  leaven  a  hi  iu liter  In une. 


(.3  v-l  t  J  .^3  l\.J^  .-A_,  I  CM  v  .     . 
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Gainesville,  Ga.,  Dec.  20th,  1883. 

Mv  Dear  Granddaughter: 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive   your  letter — very   indeed — for  I 

feared  you   were  forgetting    us.      Having   nothing   of  interest 

to  write  just  now,  I  send  you  .some   of  my   reflections  on  this 

my  eightieth  birthday,  for  your  consideration.      Give  our  love 

to  all,  especially  to  hosier,  and  keep  a  good  share  for  yourself. 

Your  lining  ( irandpa, 

E.  M.  Johnson. 

To    MISS    HELEN    JOHNSON. 


Yes,  foiu  score  umi  -  tod  a)  !   .1  si  ileum  thought ! 

How   lung  indeed  ii   -ccm-     how   short  in  uuili; 
Yel  memory  will  scan  through  all  the-c  yc.u- 

Oui   life-long  deeds  e'en  in  the  day-  i-f  youth. 

I  love  (he  childhood  scene-     my  mother's  lap, 
Ilei   -.oolhing  sympathy  ami  lender  care  ; 

My  father's  maul)   form  ami  eoun-el-  wise, 

M)   cheri-hed   si-ier-'  luve,  how   sweet  and  fair. 

M>  sihoulhu)   day-      ihe  eai  ly  task  and  fun 

I  low   swiftly  pa-.-ed  and  what  delightful  -.(.cue-, 

IJul  e'ei    I  lie\   ended   1    hecaine  a  in. in. 
In  struggle  with  realities      not  dreams. 

The  loving  thoughts  ol    wile,  ul    children,  home, 
Ti  ue  there  were  fare-,   I  nil  i  )  how    mi.-.i   the  Mi.— 

*  H    romping  children,   hill  "I    life  and  u 

Wh.it  joy   more  hallowed  than  a  home  like  this  ? 


And    now   with   u  nnkled   |.u  e  and   frosted    head, 
We  nil  rei  all  those  far-off,  life-like  scenes, 

When  trials  sore  and  hardship.-  had  theii  day, 

Yet  through  them  all  were  Me-l  with   ample   mean- 


The  l.onl  in  merey  ha>  hecn  tjoud  i"  us, 

Through  all  ilic-.u  veil  >,  i-  rn  ,i->  [lie  cinl  draws  near, 
I'.iw.l  liy  our  i;ieal  mistakes  ami  luoli.sh  aels, 

Anil  made  0111   duties  pleasant  anil  inure  clear. 

I  low  hall  We  i!i. ink  .111. 1  Iidiidi  Ills  j;real  name, 
I'. i,  .,11   II,,  h.viiiM  kindlier  to  lis   -iveii  f 

Well  .li  ink  ihe  <  up  wliii  h  He  lirsi  drank  I'm-  us, 
A  in  I  l;  l"i  \    in   I  he  1 11  ei  ioils  h.i|ie  >>l    Ilea  Veil  ! 

S.  11 11 1  we  in  11  si  leave  I  hi-,  u  01  hi  Id  ehihlren  dear, 
Ami  liDjie  Id  hellei   he  ih.in  we  ha\e  heen, 

An  I   |n.i\    lli  il  e.n  h   will   -liui    1. 1  h  ilhiw    u 
In  e\ei)  ael   u  here  we  have  lulhnved    linn. 

1:.  m.  1. 
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Col.  Johnson  had  a  happy  manner  of  expression,  and  a 
purpose  in  all  his  family  correspondence;  taking  advantage 
ol  local  circumstances  to  inculcate  truth  and  honor  among 
his  children  and  grandchildren.  lie  kept  up  this  habit  to 
the  close  of  his  lite.  We  select  one  letter  only,  written  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  to  his  granddaughter,  Miss 
Helen  Johnson,  to  show  the  style  and  trend  of  his  mind  in 
this  direction.  It  is  one  of  his  last  letters,  possibly  his  hist, 
and  it  reveals  his  kind  heart  and  earnest  desire  that  right 
principles  should  be  the  only  guide  in  the  development  ol 
character. 

Gainesville,  Ga,,  July  2nd,  1884. 
My  Dear  Granddaughter: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  22nd  ult.  came  duly  to  hand,  and 
was  very  gladly  received.  Now,  you  saucy  little  girl,  don't 
you  know  it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  and  answer  your  letters — 
condescension  indeed — and  that  1  always  answer  them. 

The  brakes  seem  to  have  been  taken  off  the  weather  gauge 
for  the  last  month,  and  rain  !  rain  !!  rain  !!l  till  the  wheat  and 
oats  are  much  injured,  and  the  farmers  say  they  are  terribly 
behind  with  their  labor  and  crops.  The  sun  is  shining  out 
to-day,  but  I  doubt  if  the  rain  is  over  yet.  We,  too,  have 
just  had  a  season  of  College  Commencements,  for  three  weeks 
— -one  each  week. 

Education  cannot  be  overestimated;  that  is,  proper  educa- 
tion—  for  man  is  born  the  most  helpless  of  all  living  creatures 
— having  neither  instinct  nor  reason  to  guide  or  control  his 
infancy.  1  le  has  all  and  everything  to  learn;  therefore  the 
body  needs  to  be  educated,  or  rather  the  mind,  to  take  proper 
care  of  the  body;  then  the  mind  has  to  be  educated — "just  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree'  inclined;"  then  intellect,  or  the  at- 
tributes of  the  mind  so  called.     So    the    frail    thing,    knowing 
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nothing,  grows  in  vigor,  strength  and  intellect.  With  proper 
education  and  study  he  can  grasp  the  powers  of  earth  and  sea, 
play  with  the  lightnings,  keep  up  with  the  wheeling  stars  in 
space,  and  with  the  sailing  comet  in  its  erratic  round.  Ah  ! 
what  ma)'  he,  properly  educated,  not  do. 

But  last  and  greatest  ol  all  is  the  education  of  the  soul, 
spirit  or  heart  until  the  heart  becomes  pure.  Christ  lives  and 
reigns  within  the  redeemed  soul,  and  thus  purified,  man  rests 
on  the  bosom  of  Infinite  Love,  e'er  he  can  "  reach  the  heaven- 
ly ftVlds,  or  walk  the  golden  streets.''  But  I  did  not  set  out 
to  give  you  a  homily  on  education 

I  have  little  news  to  write  you.  Our  boys  have  nearly  all 
gone  mad  on  walking  matches  and  the  old  fashioned  horse  and 
loot  racing  seems  to  be  going  cut  of  fashion. 

Now,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  tin:  latest  books  for  a  young 
lady  to  read,  or  the  best,  not  having  read  many  of  the  latest 
publications;  but  would  say  avoid  the  sensational  novels — 
many  ol  them  are  worse  than  trash.  I  do  not  say  to  eschew 
all  novels,  some  are  very  good,  useful  in  their  way,  You  will 
find  an)' of  Mrs.  Heman's  works  good.  Mrs.  Sigourney  and 
Fannie  Kern  have  written  some  very  good  things,  tho'  I  have 
very  little  time  to  read  them  myself.  1  got  hold  of  one  of 
Ouida's  works  and  judging  from  that  one,  I  would  say  shun 
them  by  all  means. 

Again  you  ask'  me  to  promise  to  come  ami  see  you  next 
Spring.  Oh  no,  1  can't  promise  you— Grandpa  is  old  and 
fiail  now,  walking  downward—"  1  brush  the  dews  on  Jordan's 
banks,  the  crossing  must  be  near."  But  should  1  live  and 
have  health  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  come.  I  hoped 
to  have  been  present  at  Kiltie's  wedding,  but  your  Grandma's 
health  prevented. 
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Give  our  love  to  your  parents  and  all,  especially  to    Foster, 
and  retain  a  double  portion  to  yourself. 

Your  loving  Grandpa, 
To  Helen.  E.   M.   JOHNSON. 


A   LAY  SERMON. 
Lmiu  iiii.  Son  oi-Man  is  <:omi-  ro  - i.i.k  .\\i>  ro  savk  rn  vv  which  was  lost. 

1.1  KK   SIXMO. 

The  above  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  he 
announced  his  mission  into  the  world,  and  the  object  to  be 
accomplished.  Did  he  tail  in  that  mission?  Did  he  accom 
plish  that  object?  Almost  all  the  religious  world  says  in 
effect  by  their  preaching  and  doctrine,  that  he  failed  in  that 
mission— that  he  did  not  save  or  rescue  man  from  his  (alien, 
ruined  condition,  but  provided  a  storehouse  of  grace,  (so  to 
speak,)  where  all  that  will  come  to  Him  "  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."      HhB.  iv:l6. 

His  Mission.  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost  Did  he  do  it  '  I  answer  yes,  blessed  be  His  name 
for  the  glorious  teaching  of  his  gospel. 

1st.  What  was  that  which  was  lost?  It  was  surely  the  life 
of  the  whole  human  race.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression was  death,  and  through  him  to  the  whole  race  :  for 
God  said,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely 
die."  Gen.  11:17.  And  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  in  the  sin  of  Adam. 

What  says  the  Scripture.  The  angels  that  heralded  the  news 
of  His  advent  sang  in  harmonious  triumph  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  Earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men," 
Luke  11:14;  "fear  not  for  behold  we  bring  you  good  tidings  ol 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  for  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  a  Savior  in   the   City  of  David  which    is   Christ  the 
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Lord."  Luke  11:10,  11.  And  Zachariah  praised  the  Lord 
and  said,  "for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people.'' 
Luke  i : 6 8 .  And  his  foreruner  John  the  Baptist  cried  "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
John  1:29,  evidently  the  sin  o(  Adam  by  which  the  world 
was  lost.  Did  he  take  it  away  ?  If  he  did,  then  evidently 
there  was  none  of  it  left,— and  John  says,  "  In  Him  was  light, 
and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men."  John  1:4.  "  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."     Johnx:I0. 

St.  Paul  says,  "  For  he  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  that  believe." 

Also,  Romans  v:iS,  "  For  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righ- 
teousness of  one  the  free  gilt  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion of  life."  And,  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fullness  dwell  ;  and  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself; 
by  him  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  tilings  in 
heaven."      Col.  1:19,  20. 

From  these  scriptures,  and  a  great  many  more  might  be 
added  of  the  same  import,  it  must  be  clear  and  plain  that 
by  his  suffering  and  death  he  took  away  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
"  paid  it  all,"  himself  in  his  room  and  Stead,  and  redeemed 
man  and  all  his  race,  universally,  from  the  curse  of  God's 
violated  law:  In  the  language  of  a  great  Preacher  on  this 
point,  "  lie  walked  up  to  his  Father's  board,  and  drank  dam- 
nation dry," — thus  restoring  him  to  a  state  of  probation  as 
guiltless  as  though  he  had  never  sinned.  And  to  show  it  clear 
to  him  and  to  all  in  his  first  message  to  men  after  the  fall, 
God  said  to  Cain,  "If  thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted,  (or  thou  shall  be  accepted),  but  if  not,  sin  lieth  at 
the  door,"  thus  placing  him  on  his  own  responsibility,  without 
any  reference  to  his  Father's  sin.    Therefore,  Jesus  said,  "suffer 
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the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  not  such  us  I  will  make 
them,  or  have  them  made,  but  such  as  they  now  an:  And 
He  emphasized  it  repeatedly,  "except  ye  be  coverted  and 
become  as  a  little  child  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven" — not  better  than  they,  fur  does  any  in  in 
expect  that,  or  experience  it — surely  none. 


SKETCH   OF  HALL  COUNTY,  GA. 

HALL  COUNTY    was  laid  out  in    1818,  and    named  after 
Lyman    Hall,  a  signer  of  the    Declaration   of  Independ 
ence,  and  a  delegate  (rum  Georgia.     It  was  organized  in  1819. 

Gainesville  was  located  and  organized  as  the  County  Site 
thereof  in  1821,  at  its  present  location — known  then  as  the 
Mule  Camp  Spring.  Fifty  acies  of  land,  part  of  lot  No.  148 
in  the  9th  District,  was  deeded  to  the  Inferior  Court  for  the 
use  of  the  County,  for  permanent  location  by  Col.  Stephen 
Reed — he  to  have  fur  the  same,  two  town  luts,  one  on  the 
square  as  he  might  choose,  and  one  back  lot  tu  be  selected 
by  the  Court. 

The  earliest  citizens  of  Gainesville  were  Stephen  Reed, 
Alexander  Crawford,  John  Williams,  Jesse  Harben,  [ohn 
Stringer,  Felix  II .  Walker,  Aaron  Brown,  Mary  Woodson, 
Lewis  Lampkin  and  some  others. 

The    first    Hotels    were    kept    by    A.    Crawford    and    John 

Williams.     The    first    Merchants   were   F.   II.  Walker,    Wiley 

Harben,    Stanford    &    Jones,    and    1'.    J.    Murray.      The    first 

Lawyer  Richard   Venable,  a  purtly   fine  looking  gentleman  — 

fluent,  high   minded,  and   hunorable.      He  rose  to  the  rank  of 

General,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promising  men  of  the  State, 

of  his  age,  but  died  in   Gainesville  in    1829  and  sleeps  upon 

his  own  lot- — neglected. 
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The  Presbyterians  were  the  strongest  religious  denomina- 
tion (.latin-  back  to  1825.  They  h.ul  a  Chinch  by  the  lurk 
of  Browns  bridge  road  before  the  organization  of  our  denom- 
ination. The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  with  a  (v\v 
members  in  1833  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  building — that 
being  the  only  one  in  the  town,  and  used  when  not  occupied 
by  the  Presbyterians  by  all  the  denominations.  In  the  for- 
mation of  the  town  the  count)'  had  donated  a  lot,  to  each 
denomination,  but  the  congregations  were  too  weak  as  yet  to 
build.  The  following  incident,  which  carried  out  the  general 
terms  ol  the  above  sketch  is  taken  from  the  first  Directory 
published  of  Gainesville  which  is  worth  recording.  "Mr.  E.  M. 
|ohnson  was  the  first  Methodist  here  and  the  only  one  at  the 
time  ol  his.,  location,  and  can  be  properly  regarded  as  the 
lather  of  the  church  here  At  the  completion  of  the  new 
court  house  in  1S34,  the  old  one  was  offered  for  sale.  When 
the  day  of  sale  came,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  publicly  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  for  a  Methodist  Church,  and  offered  $150. 
No  one  would  bid  against  him  and  the  treasurer  refused  to 
let  it  go  at  that  price.  It  was  again  advertised  and  on  sale 
day  Mr.  Johnson  was  on  hand  again,  offering  the  same  bid 
and  no  one  bidding  against  him.  Alter  considerable  higgling 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  it  was  finally  knocked  off  to  him  at 
$151).  It  was  soon  moved  to  their  lot,  remodeled  and  occu- 
pied as  the  first  house  of  worship,  and  loan  this  beginning  a 
membership  ol  about  400  has  grown.  It  was  rebuilt  in  [874 
in  modern  style,  and  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  ol  the  city, 
while  Mr.  Johnson  still  lived  to  see  the  effect  ol  his  great 
work'." 
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<^fY  ART  SECOND  treats  of  Cor..  Rphkaim  M.  Johnson, 
u  1L  . <  his  Descendants  and  Collaterals,  beginning  with  group 
i#**fl  '    '.)      No.    3,   as  shown   in  the  diagram — also   Testimonials 
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of  the  Church  and  the  Bar  which  contain  a  sketch  of 
his  life;  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Records  in  his  fam- 
ily Bible,  and  such  other  data  as  is  thought  to  be  val- 
uable  for  preservation  and   interesting  to  the  kindred 

and  friends. 

A.  M.  Johnson. 


^fcfijSd-L.  EPHRAIM    MALONE  JOHNSON,  my  father, 
was  horn  in  Baldwin  Co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  20th,   1803,  but 


•(  1  j  raised  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  where  he 
married  Rebecca  King,  Feb.  19th,  1826.  He  re 
turned  to  Georgia,  soon  thereafter  and  settled  in  II, ill  County, 
between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Chestatee  rivers  near  the  bor- 
der of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  then  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and 
became  one  ol  the  founders  of  Gainesville,  the  Count)'  site. 

His  education  in  early  life  was  certainly  very  limited,  owing 
principally  to  the  early  and  troubled  state  of  the  country.  He- 
was  therefore  what  we  generally  term  a  "self-made  man." 
When  a  young  man,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, by  close  attention  in  sp  ire  hours,  and  having  qualified 
himself  he  taught  school  successfully,  and  at  the  same  time 
furthered  his  own  opportunities  for  general  knowledge. 

Being  a  great  student  and  reading  everything  within  reach, 
he  gradually  began  to  accumulate  books,  until  he  had  the 
finest  library  of  law  books  and  general  literature  in  North 
Georgia — most  of  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  that 
nearly  consumed  the  whole  town.      With  a    natural    taste    for 
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mathematics  combined  with  a  very  retentive  memory,  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  history  and  the  public  and  everyday  affairs 
of  the  country  were  matters  of  easy  attainment  so  that  he  had 
few  equals  ;  and  such  solid  acquirements  served  him  well  in 
his  profession  and  made  him  prominent  among  his  associates 
for  good  judgment  and  general  ability. 

Then  in  social  life,  he  was  a  fine  conversationalist,  excelled 
in  reading  Scotch  brogue,  and  singing  Scotch  songs,  being 
very  fond  of  music,  and  possessed  of  a  good  voice — which  ac- 
complishment, in  those  days  of  yore,  was  very  useful  in  pitch- 
ing the  tunes  and  leading  in  church  worship. 

lionet,  honorable  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  lib- 
eral to  a  fault  in  serving  his  friends,  (often  to  his  damage  finan- 
cially,'* he  was  never  rich,  owned  a  few  slaves  before  and  up  to 
the  war,  but  always  had  plenty,  and  his  home  was  noted  for 
its  free  and  open  hospitality — especially  during  Quarterly  and 
protracted  meetings  for  all  denominations.  1  have  known  him 
on  such  occasions  and  often  during  court  week,  to  turn  his  own 
horses  out  to  the  weather,  that  he  might  accomodate  all  who 
came,  even  if  they  were  entire  strangers;  but  it  was  all  right, 
they  had  been  told  to  come  to  him,  and  the  best  hehad  was  at 
their  command.  In  my  boy-hood,  the  first  thing  to  do,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  guest,  was  to  invite  him  to  the  sideboard,  where  the 
decanter  and  loaf-sugar  were  always  kept  in  full  view,  and  he- 
was  expected  to  participate,  it  being  exceptional  if  the  visitor 
did  not  join  in  the  courtesy;  but  in  the  course  oi  time  the  de- 
canter was  retired  from  view,  though  my  father  continued  the 
custom  to  the  day  of  his  death.  As  to  this  custom  of  a  past 
age,  I  can  truly  say  I  never  saw  my  father  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  in  my  life. 

My  father  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  His 
ability  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist  was  acknowledged  all  through  the 
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circuit ;  and  before  a  jury  or  the  general  public,  his  mental 
qualities,  excellent  memory,  earnest  delivery  and  command  of 
language  were  personal  attainments  which  made  him  a  read)', 
forcible  speaker,  and  a  power  before  the  people,  lie  was  in 
his  elements  when  upon  the  forum,  and  the  greater  the  question 
in  hand,  the  more  he  enjoyed  the  discussion  and  was  in  sympa- 
thy  with  the  occasion. 

Ever  ready  with  the  pen,  he  often  contributed  to  the  leading 
journals  of  the  State  whenever  questions  of  importance  were 
agitating  the  country,  and  his  articles  were  recognized  by 
their  good  sense  and  clear  cut  mode  of  treatment,  carrying 
weight  with  the  men  of  thought  and  influence  In  the  litera- 
ry field  he  was  well  known  to  several  magazines  published  in 
the  large  cities. 

He  opposed  secession  on  general  principles  and  made  sev- 
eral speeches  upon  the  subject,  but  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
was  the  other  way,  and  when  the  State  ol  Georgia  voted  to  go 
out,  loyal  to  his  State,  he  espoused  tin:  Southern  cause  with 
all  the  zeal  of  his  active  nature,  and  sent  his  three  sons  who  were 
at  home,  George,  Walter  and  Ephraim  promptly  to  the  front — 
nevertheless  weighing  the  resources  ol  the  two  great  combat- 
ants, he  always  doubted  the  final  success  of  the  cause. 

lie  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  went  suddenly  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  at  the  ripe  old  age  ol  eighty  one  years.  lie 
lived  in  Gainesville  over  50  years,  a  respected  citizen  ;  leaving 
at  his  death,  Sept.  26th,  1S84,  a  large  relationship  and  a  host  of 
friends  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  manner  ol  his  death  was 
somewhat  strange  and  unexpected,  1  le  arose  in  his  usual 
health,  making  no  complaint  and  eating  a  heart)'  breakfast. 
He  read  the  newspapers  until  about  nine  o'clock,  as  was  his 
habit — when  thinking  of  some  repairs  necessary  in  the  floor  of 
the  "  garden  house,''  he  gathered  up  his  tools   and    proceeded 
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to  the  work.  Nothing  was  thought  of  it,  as  it  was  his  custom 
to  look  around  and  keep  up  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  place, 
when  he  felt  like  taking  the  exercise.  About  a  half  hour  af- 
terwards he  was  called  by  a  servant,  to  come  to  the  house  for 
some  purpose,  who  supposed  he  heard  the  call  and  would 
come  directly  ;  being  in  full  view,  as  he  did  not  come,  or  indi- 
cate any  movement  to  come,  he  was  approached  and  found  to 
be  lifeless,  sitting  in  a  natural  position,  and  leaning  against  the 
wall,  dead.  In  front  of  him  was  the  board  measured,  squared 
and  scribed  to  fit  properly  the  opening,  and  the  saw  by  his 
side.  Everything  looked  and  seemed  natural  about  him  but 
in  quiet  and  apparently  without  pain  his  spirit  had  departed 
from  this  earth.  His  often  repeated  prayer  in  life  was  that  when 
the  hour  came  he  would  be  taken  without  long  suffering — and 
it  was  granted,  but  its  suddenness  was  a  great  shock  to  his 
family  and  friends.  Truly  "  in  the  midst  o(  life  we  are  in 
death." 

The  jury  of  inquest,  after  careful  examination,  returned  a 
verdict  of  heart  disease  and  old  age. 

Soon  after  his  death  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  convened  in  Gainesville,  and 
in  its  proceedings  passed  the  following  in  Memoriam  of  him,  a 
copy  of  which  was  delivered  and  is  preserved  by  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"But  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  this  Quarterly  Con- 
ference, the  oldest  and  most  venerable  member  of  our  body 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  death.  Our  grief 
at  his  loss  has  been  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  during  the 
performance  of  our  duties  here.  His  place,  so  long  and 
punccually  filled,  is  vacant,  and  we  hear  no  more  that  voice 
which   for  so  many  long   years  was   ever  raised  among  us   in 
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friendly  warning,  in  wise  counsel  or  in  the  grateful  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope,  it  is  proper  to  pause  in  the  routine 
of  the  duties  of  the  Conference  to  express  our  deep  sense  oi 
the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  our  reverent  regard  for  the 
memory  of  this  aged  soldier  oi   Christ." 

"Of  the  honorable  and  exalted  position  which  our  brother 
so  long  occupied  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public  m  in,  we  leave 
others  to  speak.  It  is  sufficient  to  .say  that  Hall  Count)'  has 
never  boa-ted  of  a  more  talented  and  patriotic  citizen;  that 
his  record  as  a  lawyer  was  eminently  [Hire,  honorable  and 
creditable  to  the  bar.  lint  it  the  country  ami  his  profession 
have  cause  to  regret  his  loss,  how  much  greater  reason  has 
the  church-to  mourn,  lie  was  under  God  its  venerable  father, 
its  long  tried,  its  true  and  faithful  friend.  To  his  zeal  and 
piety  was  due  the  organization  of  the  first  Methodist  Church 
in  Gainesville,  over  fifty  years  ago.  From  its  cradle  to  its 
present  prosperous  condition,  under  the  mercy  oi  God,  this 
church  has  been  the  object  of  our  brother's  most  tender  and 
earnest  devotion.  We  have  listened  to  the  history  of  its  early 
struggles,  embodied  in  that  report  which  he  lett  as  his  last 
heritage  to  the  church  and  his  last  experience  ol  love,  with 
the  deepest  emotion.  long  ma)'  the  church  he  founded  re- 
main a  bulwark  to  religion,  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  a 
noble  monument:  to  our  sainted  brother!" 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  our  aged  and  venerable, brother  I'umikai.m 
M.  Johnson,  Christianity  found  one  of  its  truest  exemplars, 
and  that  his  long  life  ol  unswerving  devotion  to  principle,  of 
unwavering  faith  and  eminent  piety,  illustrated  the  power  and 
excellence  of   our  holy   religion. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  church  has  lost  its  father 
and   friend,    and    while   we  mourn    his   departure,    we  cherish 
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with  gratitude  the  example  he  has  left  us,  and  feel  thankful 
to  God  that  he  was  so  long  spared  to  us,  that  the  mature  and 
mellowed  piety  of  his  latter  days  might  exert  its  sweet  influ- 
ence upon  our  hearts. 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will 
that  has  at  last  summoned  him  to  his  reward,  and  invoke  the 
blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father  .upon  his  aged  widow  and 
bereaved  family,  with  whom  we  mingle  our  tears. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Conference,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  presented 
to  the  widow  of  our  deceased  brother. 

J.  II.  DANIEL,         I 

11.  11.  PERRY,  Committee. 

JNO.  A.  SMITH,      ) 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  Circuit  being  in  session  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions.  The  report  is  very- 
full  in  details  concerning  my  lather  and  his  family — so  com 
plete  in  its  history,  and  coming  from  such  an  intelligent  and 
disinterested  body  of  his  life-long  neighbors  and  associates  at 
the  Bar,  that  we  regard  it  as  most  valuable  evidence  of  his 
worth  and  standing,  to  be  treasured  up  as  aw  heirloom  by  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  have  adopted  the  language  as 
a  part  of  our  brief  sketch. 

GEORGIA,      |  ,_  ,..  r 

tt  r  ,.  ,     ;■      O  THE  SuTKRIOK  CoUKT  OF  SAID  COUNTY. 

Hall  County.  ) 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  mournful  duty 
of  drafting  a  suitable  Memorial,  and  appropriate  resolutions 
touching  the  death  of  our  revered  Brother,  Ephraim  M.John- 
son, beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  as  the  result  of 
its  labors  : 

Ephkaim  Mai.one  foHNSON  was  born  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1803,  in   Baldwin   Count)',  Georgia,  from 
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which   place,  when    quite  a  youth,  he  removed  to   Pendleton 
District,  S.  C,  and  remained  there  until  grown. 

Our  deceased  brother  married  Rebecca  lving,  on  19th  of 
February  182G,  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  and  left  there  the 
next  day,  for  his  native  State,  and  settled  in  DeKalb  County, 
and  remained  there  until  1828,  when  he  removed  to  this 
Count)',  and  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death,  living 
in  the  house  now  occupied  by  his  stricken  widow,  torty-three 
years. 

Rebecca  King  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1837,  and  to 
them  were  born  seven  children,  to-wit :  Robt.  A.,  now  deceased  ; 
Sarah  F.,  now  Mrs.  Bryson;  A.  Malone;  Nancy  A.,  now  Mrs. 
Carr ;  Lucinda  J.,  now-  Mrs.  Timmons ;  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs. 
Roling  ;  and  Rebecca  Iv,  now  Mrs    Montgomery. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1838,  our  deceased  brother  was 
married  to  his  second  wile  Faitha  Wells,  who  still  survives,  and 
is  the  oldest  resident  of  our  city.  To  this  marriage  were  born 
five  children,  to-wit:  George  \V.,  Walter  C,  Ephraim  H., 
William  P.,  the  last  three  now  deceased,  and  Ella  C,  now  Mrs. 
Winburn.  The  children  iA~  both  marriages  all  grew  to  be 
upright,  honorable  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Brother  Johnson  was  one  of  the  lust  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  of  this  place,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  same  was  organized.  He  joined 
the  Church  when  quite  a  youth,  and  remained  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Church  of  his  choice  from  youth  to  his  ripe 
old  age,  and  was  always  active  in  its  service  and  the  cause  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  died  with  perfect  faith  in  its  teach- 
ings. 

He  led  an  active  business  life  from  the  time  he  came  to  our 
Count)',  until  January  1836,  when  he  was  elected  the  Clerk  ol 
this  Court,  recording  his  first  deed  January  25th,  1 836,  and 
continued  to  hll  said  office  until  February  1846;  his  last  official 
act    being    the   registering  of  a   deed    on  February   ^l,  of  that 
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year.  I  lis  career  as  Clerk,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
Court,   Bar,  and  County. 

He  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary,  from  1S40  to  1847, 
and  discharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  with  credit  u> 
himself  and  to  the  p^asure  <>f  those  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  Clerk  ol  the  Superior 
Court,  he  again  entered  mercantile  purMiits,  and  carried  on 
business  here  until  1 850  when  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  his  house  and  stock'  were  consumed  in  that  great  confla- 
gration. 

During  these  years  he  read  law  with  our  late  deceased 
brother,  John  Gray,  and  was  in  the  spring  of  185  1  admitted 
to  the  Bar  at  Gainesville,  Georgia,  under  Judge  J  imes  Jackson, 
our  present  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court,  His  long 
experience  in  matters  judicial  caused  him  at  once  to  take 
rank  among  the  foremost  lawyers  ol  this  section,  which  place 
he  kept  until  the  weight  ol  years  began  to  tell  upon  his 
vigorous  mind  and  strong  constitution 

In  the  year  1856,  he  was  elected  Ordinary  of  Hall  County, 
and  held  that  office  tor  two  years,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  signal  ability  and  unswerving  fidelity. 

lie  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  carried  the 
State  out  ^\  the  Union  in  1861,  and  was  a  steadfast  friend  of 
the  Union,  and  refused  to  sign  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  ; 
but  when  his  State  decided  to  dissolve  her  relation  with  her 
sister  States,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  and  strength  with  his 
native  State,  and  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  never  wavered 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  "  lost  cause." 

His  last  official  and  public  acts  were  as  Notary  Public  and 
Ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  411th  District  Georgia 
Militia  of  this  County.  This  position  he  held  tor  four  years, 
performing  its  duties  with  dignity,  honor,  and  efficiency,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction   ol   the  Par  and  County. 

Our  brother  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  building 


of  the  Air-Line  Railroad,  and  under  its  first  organization  was 
a  Director,  and  remained  such  until  its  bankruptcy,  lie  lived 
just  eleven  years  alter  the  last  spike  was  driven  on  this  great 
artery  of  commerce,  having  died  on  26th  September  1884 
while  it  was  finished  26th  September  1S73. 

In  politics  he  was  active,  and  always,  a  staunch  democrat, 
but  tolerant  of  other  people's  views;  in  religion,  a  Methodist, 
but  ever  trying  to  promote  the  cause  of  all  orthodox  re- 
ligion; as  a  citizen,  generous  and  public  spirited;  as  a  neigh- 
bor, clever  and  accommodating;  as  a  parent,  kind  and  indul- 
gent, and  as  a  husband,  fond  and  confiding.  In  all  the  relations 
of  his  life  he  showed  himself  upright,  honorable  and  faithful 
We  add  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolvcdj  1st.  That  in  the  death  of  Col.  Ephraim  M.John- 
son, our  Bar  has  lost  its  oldest,  and  most  revered,  and  respected 
member,  one  who  was  to  the  profession  a  model  of  dignity, 
courtesy  and  most  scrupulous  honor,  and  of  all  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  go  to  constitute  the  upright  lawyer, 
the  polished  gentleman  and  useful  citizen. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  we  who  survive  him  will  ever  treasure 
an  affectionate  memory  of  his  shining  character  as  a  legacy 
lelt  us  for  our  encouragement  and  emulation. 

Resolved,  ^\.  That  we  tender  our  profound  sympathy  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  our  deceased  brother  in  the  sad  loss 
which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  endure,  and  humbly 
pray,  that  they  may  receive  comfort  and  consolation  from 
Ilim  whom  our  brother  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long. 

Resolved,  4th.  Th.it  the  foregoing  Memorial  and  Resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  Court,  appropri- 
ately inscribed,  and  a  copy  thereof  furnished  by  the  Clerk  to 
the  family  of  our  deceased  brother,  and  to  the  city  papers  for 
publication.  VV.  F.  FINDLEY,  "| 

II.  11.   PERRY,  I  r 

SAMUEL  C.    DUNLAP   < 
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irtr'llji^V  recollections  of  my  mother  are  vague  and  indis- 
f  |  |n  tinct,  although  I  was  seven  years  of  age  when  she 
S^W'S^I  died.  I  can  remember  the  expression  of  her  face 
as  it  glowed  upon  me  with  a  mother's  love,  and 
something  of  the  care  she  bestowed  upon  me,  but  I  cannot 
recall  any  distinct  lines  of  my  earlier  childhood,  because  all 
was  kindness,  and  those  younger  days  were  peaceful  and  hap- 
py. My  mother  was  tall  in  stature  and  young  in  appearance 
— such  is  my  memory  as  1  look  back  upon  her  living.  But 
the  scene  of  her  death  and  seeing  her  when  laid  out,  cold  and 
lifeless— strange  faces  present — my  father  and  my  older  brother 
and  sister  weeping — the  sadness  and  unusual  commotion — all 
impressed  me  and  I  knew  something  strange  had  occurred — 
but   no  more,  not  even   the   final   rites  at    her  burial. 

But  I  can  well  remember  how  deeply  affected  my  father 
was,  in  the  loss  of  my  mother.  The  entry  which  he  made  in 
the  family  Bible  at  the  time,  reveals  the  intense  sorrow  of  his 
heart,  so  suddenly  bereaved,  and  how  he  clung  to  the  precious 
hope  of  an  eternal  reunion  beyond  the  grave  as  some  relief  to 
the  misery  of  the  present.      We  copy  the  entry  as  he  wrote  it: 

"Rebecca  Johnson  departed  this  life  April  19th,  1837,  after 
an  illness  of  seven  days — cut  down  as  the  flower  of  the  field 
in  the  bloom  of  life.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  Christian — and  is  gone  to  rest  with  the  people 
of  God.  Farewell  my  love,  my  youthful  wife,  till  Gabriel 
sounds  the  dirge  of  time — then  may  we  hail  and  embrace  each 
other  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  enter  into  the  Saints'  ever- 
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lasting  rest,  and  enjoy  each  other,  and  praise  God  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  forever  and  ever.      Amen." 

Thus  was  my  father,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years  left  alone 
with  seven  children — the  oldest  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
no  one  to  care  for  them  except  the  irresponsible  servants  ol 
the  family.  What  was  more  natural  or  reasonable  for  a  man 
thus  situated  with  children  so  young,  than  to  look  around  and 
select  some  one  as  a  helpmate  to  aid  and  share  his  cares  and 
domestic  duties — home  responsibilities  which  enlisted  all  his 
love  and  sympathy.  He  felt  the  situation,  and  in  fifteen 
months  after  my  mother's  death  my  father  married  his  second 
wife,  Miss  Faitha  Wells,  a  daughter  of  Elhannan  Wells, 
Esq.,  a  resident  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  but  formerly  of  South 
Carolina. 

Like  most  cases  of  second  marriages,  and  the  introducing 
of  a  step-mother,  where  there  is  already  a  large  family,  there 
was  rebellion  among  the  older  children— young  as  they  were; 
and  when  I  recall  those  days,  after  an  elapse  of  three-score 
years,  and  review  my  conduct  as  I  now  see  it,  1  am  aware  of 
the  indomitable  and  irrepressible  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
absorbed  my  whole  nature  and  which  caused  my  father  much 
sorrow  and  my  step-mother  great  vexation  and  serious  trouble. 
My  older  brother  and  sister  and  my  younger  sisters,  soon 
adapted  themselves  to  the  situation,  be  it  said  to  their  credit ; 
but  hot-headed  and  unreasonable,  as  boys  are  apt  to  be  at  that 
age,  I  never  could  reconcile  my  conduct  to  amiable  submis 
sion,  as  I  now  see  1  ought  to  hive  done,  and  so  I  remained 
stubborn  and  disloyal  but  strictly  truthful,  playing  truant  at 
school  and  neglecting  my  education.  This  unpleasant  state 
of  things  continued  until  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  I  vol- 
untarily left  home  as  the  best  thing  for  all,  ami  bound  myself 
as  an   apprentice  to  learn   the  tinner's  trade,   and    regularly 


served  my  time,  an  act  which  I  never  regretted,  as  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  better  condition  ol  life  and  a  personal 
responsibility. 

Over  fifty  years  have  passed  anil  my  old  step-mother  is  still 
living,  in  her  eighty  fifth  year,  and  in  the  old  homestead, 
feeble  and  yet  capable  in  many  things.  She  is  a  good  Chris 
tian  woman,  and  has  been  a  consistent  member  of  '.he  Baptist 
chinch  since  her  youth  Although  my  father  was  an  active 
Methodist  through  his  long  life,  he  and  my  step-mother  were 
passive  as  to  their  different  beliefs,  exchanging  and  going 
with  each  other  as  services  were  held  in  the  place. 

There  were  five  children  born  to  this  second  marriage,  .is 
shown  in  group  No.  3  \\  on  the  diagram  ;  and  of  the  whole 
family  of  twelve  children  only  five  remain — three  o!  the  older 
and  two  of  the  younger  set,  to  fulfill  their  allotted  duties  in 
life.  My  step-mother  ever  tried  honestly  to  discharge  her 
duty  to  all  the  family  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  she  had  her  trials 
and  sad  experiences,  who  has  not,  that  endeavors  to  do  right 
and  render  justice  where  it  is  deserved.  When  I  had  reached 
years  of  maturity,  I  clearly  saw  the  loll)'  and  errors  of  my 
youth,  and  have  ever  since  labored  to  make  amends  and  to 
some  extent  atone  for  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  in  her  declining  years,  my  step 
mother  knows  and  appreciates  these  renewed  and  pleasant 
relations,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  look  to  me  for  counsel 
whenever  occasion  requires. 


ROliKRT  ASBURY  (Group  3  A-inner  circle,)  was  the 
eldest  of  seven  children,  born  Nov  28th,  1826.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  noted  for  his  kind,  suave  manners  and  personal 
physique.     Educated  in  Gainesville,  and  being  studiously  in 
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clined,  he  read  medicine  under  Doctors  Spaulding  and  Rivers 
of  that  place,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  College  in  Au 
gusta,  (j;i  ,  the  full  course,  standing  high  in  his  class.  He 
began  practice  at  Conyeis  and  Stone  Mountain,  on  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad,  and  married  February  ist,  1849  at  the  latter 
place,  Adah  Eliza  Poole,  lie  settled  permanently  in  For 
sythe  County,  Ga.,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  fine 
practice,  but  he  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  years,  leaving  a  family  of  six  children. 

lie  was  also  a  Methodist  preacher,  said  to  be  eloquent  and 
forcible  in  his  deliver)'  and  very  popular  with  the  people.  No 
one  had  brighter  future  prospects,  but  the  Master  called  him 
and  he  obeyed.  His  widow  survived  him  fifteen  years,  and 
died  in  18S0.     Of  their  six  children — 

William  E.  Johnson,  the  eldest  born  (No.  I  outer  circle,) 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  studied  medicine — 
graduated  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  practicing  in  that  city  at 
the  present  time. 

Adah  Grettle,  (2  o.  c.)  married  W.  J.  Wiggins  and  now 
resides  in  Lithonia,  Ga. 

Charles  Walter,  (3  o.  c.)  married  Emma  Estis,  and  is 
a  Baptist  minister,  having  charge  of  a  church  at  Clifton,  Ga., 
a  suburb  of  Atlanta. 

Eugene  rMALONE,  (4  o.  c.)  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

Number  Five  of  the  outer  circle,  a  son,  died  in  infancy. 

Nancv  Ashuky,  (6  o.  c.)  married  W.  11  Rutledge,  and  is 
living  at  Duluth,  Ga. 

SARAH   FRANCES,  (Group .3  A-2  inner  circle,)  was  born 

July  7th,  1828,  and  was  nine  years  old  when  her  mother  died, 
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She  naturally  assumed  the  place  of  mother  to  the  younger 
children,  and  young  as  she  was  herself,  seemed  to  know  intui- 
tively just  what  to  do.  After  her  lather  had  married  his 
second  wife,  as  has  been  stated,  she  still  exercised  a  wonderful 
influence  for  good.  Her  age  and  prestige  made  her  still  the 
center  and  guide  for  her  younger  sisters — she  listened  to  their 
complaints,  sympathized  with  their  sorrows,  and  advised  them 
in  their  troubles,  ever  trying  to  smooth  over  their  trials  and 
suppress  the  constantly  threatened  disposition  to  rebellion. 

Under  such  cares  and  ordeals  she  grew  up  to  womanhood 
— noble,  kind  hearted  and  generous,  with  a  disposition  so 
patient  and  loving  that  her  judgment  and  right  to  direct  were 
never  questioned,  and  her  presence  at  home  a  daily  comfort. 
In  society  she  was  also  a  recognized  leader, and  much  admired 
among  her  friends  in  all  their  social  activities.  She  married 
John  W.  l'\  BkvsON  in  1841;,  to  whom  were  born  six  chil- 
dren, as  follows : 

Gertrude,  (No.  i  outer  circle)  who  married  W.  S.  Starisel, 
and  is  now  living  at  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  where  they  have  a  large 
family. 

Jessie,  (2  o.  c.)  married  W.  H.  Johnson,  ot  Nashville, 
Term.,  where  they  now  live  and  have  tour  children. 

Kitty,  (3  o.  c.)  married  R.  C.  Stewart.  They  live  in  St. 
Elmo  and  have  no  children. 

Minnie,  (4  o.  c.)  married  A.  Webb,  of  Chattanooga.  He- 
was  an  Englishman,  long  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
boilers,  and  died  in  1S8S.  Ihey  had  five  children  and  the 
family  live  in  St.  Elmo. 

Daniel  J.,  (5  o.  c.)  married  Miss  Deneaux,  ami  resides  in 
St.  Elmo.     They  have  two  children. 

Frank,  (6  o.  c,)  the  youngest,  died  at   twelve  years  ol  age. 

So 


Mrs.  Bryson,  my  sister,  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  Christian, 
in  1 89 1,  leaving  husband,  children,  grandchildren  and  many 
friends  in  sorrow  to  mourn  her  loss.  She  was  truly  a  good 
and  useful  woman,  self-denying  and  capable,  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  memory  remains  en 
shrined  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  BkYsoN  lives  at  present  with  his  daughters  in  St.  Elmo. 
He  enlisted  in  the  5th  Georgia  Regiment  in  1863,  and  was 
detailed  for  service  in  the  Conscript  Bureau  under  Lieutenant 
1  larwell,  at  Atlanta.  Subsequently  he  was  on  duty  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  I'okstaligo  on  the 
railroad  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  At  the  final  sur- 
render he  was  discharged  from  service  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
he  has  followed  various  callings  since  that  time. 

ABRAHAM  MALONE,  the  third  child,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 31st,  1830,  and  married  Miss  Thankful  A.  Whiteside, 
November  ulli,  1857.  They,  children  and  grandchildren, 
form  Group  4  on  the  map,  and  will  be  mentioned  more  fully 
later  in  the  volume. 

NANCY  AMANDA  (Group  3  A-4  inner  circle,)  was  born 
August  14th,  1831,  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  where  she  was  raised 
and  educated.  She  early  became  a  Christian,  and  was  earnest 
in  her  works  and  profession.  In  185  1  she  married  William 
Jasper  Cakr,  and  finally  moved  to  Stone  Mountain,  where 
they  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  a  strong 
Secessionist,  though  unable  to  do  service  on  account  of  phys- 
ical weakness,  yet  he  lived  to  three  score  and  ten  years,  and 
aided  all  in  his  power  the  cause  dearest  to  his  heart.  When 
General  Sherman   approached  Atlanta,   he  was   arrested  and 
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sent  to  Camp  Douglass,  Chicago,  and  retained  there  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  His  popular  and  land  manners,  however, 
soon  gained  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  prison,  and  they  allowed  him  many  liberties. 
This  enabled  him  to  do  much  for  the  sick  and  need)'  prisoners. 
He  waited  upon  them  in  their  distress,  procured  suitable  food 
and  prepared  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  long  afterward  many 
attested  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness  during  those  hours 
of  gloom  and  privation. 

The)'  had  no  children,  and  their  only  aim  in  life  seemed  to 
be  to  do  good  to  others,  and  thus  worked  out  their  own  hap- 
piness, lie  died  at  Conyers,  Ga.,  March  23d,  1891,  and  on 
April  10th, •  fifteen  days  alter,  she  followed  him,  to  that 
reward  promised  to  the  true  and  worthy  of  the  earth.  1  have 
never  known  a  couple  more  universally  loved  and  mourned 
by  an  entire  community. 


LUCINDA  JANE,  (Group  3.  A-5  inner  circle,)  was  born 
in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  Ma)'  3d,  1S33,  and  received  her  education 
in  that  place.  She  had  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and  was  very 
ambitious  in  her  studies  and  general  reading.  Of  a  nervous 
temperament,  she  was  ever  active  and  a  close  observer  of 
things  about  her — wishing  to  understand  their  nature  and  pur- 
pose, especially  when  traveling,  for  which  she  had  a  passion. 
She  was  fond  ol  school  teaching,  and  followed  it  until  her  mar 
riage  with  John  B.  Timmons,  a  South  Carolinian.  They  sub 
sequentiy  moved  to  Chattanooga,  where  she  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Gainesville,  with  her  little  ones  who  had  preceded 
her.  She  left  a  beautiful  child,  Daisy,  the  pet  of  the  family, 
but  she  followed  her  mother,  two  years  after,  and  now  rests 
by  her  side  to  await  the  Resurrection.      Sad  to  see  one  so  fair 
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and  full  of  life,  cut  down  as  a  flower  is  clipped  in  its   fragrant 
bloom. 


MARY  ELIZABETH,  (Group  3  A-6  inner  circle,)  was 
born  in  the  old  homestead  August  23d,  1835,  anc*  married 
WlLUAM  Roling,  from  South  Carolina.  lie  enlisted  during 
the  war  and  served  till  its  close,  but  1  have  not  the  details  of 
his  duties,  nor  in  what  battles  he  was  engaged.  The  family 
now  live  in  Gainesville,  where  they  were  married,  and  have- 
had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  They  have  a 
practical  and  mechanical  turn  or  inclination,  as  wiP  be  noticed 
by  their  pursuits. 

William  R.,  (No.  4  outer  circle,)  is  a  machinist,  as  a 
regular  calling,  but  he  is  also  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Minister,  having  charge  of  a  church  in,  or  near  Dalton,  where 
he  resides,      lie  has  one  or  two  children. 

Henry  II,,  (5  o.  c.)  is  also  a  machinist.  lie  married  Miss 
Mattie  Gilbert.  They  have  one  child,  and  now  live  in 
Athens,  Ga. 

IIomkk  M.,  (60.  c.)  follows  the  same  business,  and  also 
lives  in  Athens,  Ga.  He  married  Miss  Cora  L.  Atkinson, 
and  they  have  one  child. 

Clvdl,  (7  o.  c.)  the  youngest,  was  born  September  3d,  1 874, 
and  is  still  at  home. 


REHECCA  EVELINE,  (Group  A  7  inner  circle,)  was 
the  youngest  of  the  first  set  of  children,  and  born  April  15th, 
1837.  She  was  educated  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  married 
Henry  Louis  Mavnk,  October  1 8th,  1857,  of  the  same  place, 
and  where  they  remained.    He  enlisted,  and  served  in  Virginia, 
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and  while  there  was  taken  sick,  died  and  was  buried,  I   think, 
in  1862.     They  had  four  children,  three  arc  living. 

Leandek  M  ,  (No.  1  outer  circle,)  who  married  Mattie  J. 
Smith,  and  now  reside  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mattik  L.,  (2  o.  c.)  who  married  Thomas  A  Pannel,  and 
now  lives  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Henrietta  L.,  ($  o.  c.)  who  married  Marcellus  M.  Smith, 
and  moved  to  llill  City,  Tcnn.,  where  the}'  lived  for  some 
time. 

September  15th,  1866,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mayne,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  W.  Robert  Montgomery,  and  by 
this  union  live  children  were  born,  as  follows: 

David,  who  was  born  October  8th,  1867,  and  now  lives  in 
Athens,  Ga.  - 

Ki'iikAiM,  born   May  19th,   1869, 

John  IC,  born  August  12th,  1873. 

George  A.,  born  March  29th,  1877. 

Jennie  Pauline,  born   March  28th,  1882. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  raised  in  1 1  all  County,  Ga.,  and 
became  an  Engineer,  by  trade.  He  espoused  the  Southern 
Cause,  and  enlisted  under  Captain  Buffington — reporting  at 
Athens,  Ga.  Later,  upon  the  reorganization  ol  Company  A, 
Captain  Alexander,  it  was  attached  to  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Georgia  troops,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Camp  Harrison, 
Savannah,  until  six  months'  time  expired.  Upon  returning 
home  he  re  enlisted  in  Company  1),  under  Captain  Lester, 
of  the  55th  Regiment  and  marched  through  Tennessee  ior 
Tenyville,  Ky.,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle. 
Then  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  was 
captured  by  General  Burnside's  command,  and  the  prisoners 
sent  to  Camp  Douglass,  where  Mr.  Montgomery  remained 
until    February    1865,   and    was   finally    released    on    sick    list 
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parole.  This  ended  his  military  career,  lie  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, honest  man,  a  good  citi/.en  and  weh  respected  by  all  who 
know  him. 

My  father  having  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Faitha 
Wells,  August  /lh,  1S3S,  had  five  children,  by  her.  as  given 
below  :  — 

George  Washington,  (Group  3  B  8  innercircle,)  the  eldest, 
was  born  June  10th,  1839,  and  married  a  Miss  Smith,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  lie  entered  the  army  with  his 
brother  Walter  in  Company  A,  Capt  William  Marsh, ill,  of 
the  11th  Georgia  Regiment— was  in  camp  drill,  three  months, 
leaving  Gainesville  the  27th  of  June,  1S01.  His  regiment  was 
attached  to  Tige  Anderson's  Brigade,  Mood's  Division  and 
Longstreet's  Corps.  Half  of  Anderson's  Brigade  was  in  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas — the  first  pitch  battle  of  the  long 
conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country — but  the 
1  1  tli  Georgia  could  not  reach  the  field  on  account  of  a 
collision  on  the  railroad,  but  was  within  hearing  distance. 
lie  was  in  most  of  the  Virginia  battles — Seven  Bines,  Cold 
Harbor,  Bunker  Hill,  Malvern  Hills,  etc.  During  the  war,  for 
seven  months,  he  was  sick  in  hospital  at  Staunton,  Virginia, 
and  while  there,  nursed  small-pox  for  three  months,  mingling 
fearlessly  among  all  stages  of  this  loathsome  disease,  and  yet 
escaping  it  himself.  After  leaving  hospital,  he  was  with 
Longstreet's  Corps  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  wounded, 
November  4th,  1863,  at  Campbell  Station,  East  Tennessee, 
having  his  nose  shot  off  ami  disfiguring  his  face  badly,  much 
to  his  disgust — a  war-scar  he  will  carry  to  the  grave.  Re- 
covering from  the  wound,  he  served  as  enrolling  officer  for 
Hall  and  Banks  counties,  until  the  surrender  at  Athens,  Ga., 
May  1865. 

He  is  now  a  tanner  and  lives  between  the  Chattahoochee 
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and    Chestatee    rivers,   owns   a    mill   and    is    much    respected 
through  thai  section,  but  occasionally  will  have  his  spree. 

Waltkk  Colquitt,  (Group  3  H  tj  inner  circle,)  was  born 
December  5th,  [840.  He  married  Miss  Simmons,  August  13, 
1863,  who  died  in  about  two  years.  Alter  the  war,  he  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  Miss  Glenn,  in  1 867,  who  survived  him, 
and  now  lives  in  Atlanta.  They  had  no  family,  lie  enlisted 
in  the  same  company  and  regiment  with  his  brother  George, 
and  his  military  career  was  much  the  same,  and  plenty  o!  it. 
Hut  he  was  wounded  .u  luinkstown,  Md.,  a  flesh  wound,  ami 
leturned  home  on  a  furlough,  A\\d  it  was  then  he  married  the 
first  wife.  Returning  he  remained  in  service  till  the  surrendei 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.  lie  died  August  7,  iSSi, 
after  a  long  sickness  of  consumption,  the  seeds  ol  which  were 
contracted  by  serious  exposure  during  the  war.  He  was  a 
good  Christian  man  and  died  very  happy. 

KriikAi.M  Hekschell,  (Group  3  H  IO  inner  circle,)  was 
born  August  9th,  1843,  and  .it  nineteen  years  oi  age,  the  war 
lever  ran  high,  and  he  enlisted  May  [862,  in  company  1),  Capt. 
Lester,  of  the  Georgia  55th  regiment.  1  his  command  was 
on  duty  at  Calhoun,  Ga.,  then  at  Chattanooga,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Kentucky  as  reinforcement  before  the  battle  ol 
l'erryville.  In  the  general  retreat,  the  regiment  returned  to 
Georgia.  Then  the  order  came  to  go  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
where  a  portion  of  the  arm)-  was  captured  by  Burnside's 
command.  Kphraim  was  sent  with  the  rest  to  Camp  Doug- 
lass, Chicago,  was  taken  sick  and  alter  lingering  for  some 
weeks,  died  November  13th,  1803,  and  was  buried  in  an  un- 
known grave.  The  parents  at  home  grieved  exceedingly 
upon  hearing  the  news,  and  the  neighbors  sympathized  with 
them  at  his  untimely  death,  for  he  was  greatly  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him. 
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William  Levi,  (Group  3  B  n  inner  circle,)  was  born  Janu- 
ary 28th,  1846,  and  when  he  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
like  his  brothers,  he  enlisted,  entering  as  a  volunteer  April, 
1.S64,  in  ('apt.  Penn.  Bedell's  company  of  the  nth  Georgia 
battalion  of  cavalry — Col.  Voung  commanding,  lie  was  in 
.several  hard  fought  battles  around  Atlanta,  and  again  at 
Waynesboro,  pitted  against  General  Sherman's  forces  in  its 
raid  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  the  Sea.  It 
was  a  daily  fight  or  skirmish  all  along  the  line  ol  th.it  event- 
ful closing  campaign. 

lie  displayed  great  courage,  and  no  one  was  distinguished 
lor  more  gallantry  or  readiness  for  the  unending  coiillict. 
His  manners  won  respect  and  popularity  among  his  comrades 
and  the  commanding  officers.  He  served  through  the  war, 
and  when  discharged,  engaged  himself  to  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  Company,  fust  as  a  member  of  the  pioneer 
corps,  surveying  and  locating  the  route;  and  subsequently,  as 
a  Cavil  Engineer  he  continued  in  the  Company's  service  till 
the  completion  of  the  Railroad.  Then  he  became  a  conduc- 
tor on  the  passenger  train,  until  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Alexander  of  South  Carolina.  He  continued  to  serve  the 
same  company  as  Railroad  and  Express  Agent  at  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  until  his  death,  November  1st,  [884,  leaving  a  wife  and 
one  son,  William  B.  and  two  daughters,  Aline  and  Mary. 

William  L.  Johnson  was  a  noble  man  —  universally  popular 
in  all  his  pursuits  and  winning  the  confidence  of  his  employers 
as  well  as  the  people.  He  was  ever  ready  to  serve  his  friends 
and  to  accommodate  them  on  general  principles.  Thus  he 
won  the  good  will  and  respect  ol  all,  and  was  much  missed  at 
his  death.      His    family  still  resides  in  Gainesville. 

Ella  Caroline,  (Group  3  B  12  inner  circle,)  the  daughter 
and  youngest  of  the  family,   was  born    March    1st,    1850,  and 
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in  her  sixteenth  year  married  David  Walkkk  Winhukn,  De- 
cember  19th,  1S65.  They  have  had  four  children,  three  ol 
whom  are   living",  Charles,    Fred  and    Howard. 

Mr.  VVlNliUKN,  went  earl)'  into  the  service,  enlisting  April 
27th,  1 861,  in  Company  G,  under  Capt.  George  Bartlett,  oi  the 
4th  Georgia  regiment  ol  volunteer  Infantry— Col.  George 
Doles  commanding.  The  first  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
occurred  in  that  remarkable  series  of  field  strategy  and  heavy 
fighting  for  seven  days  around  Richmond,  under  the  un- 
matched generalship  ol  K.  K  I.i.k,  when  General  Grant 
was  compelled  to  change  his  base  and  plan  ol   operation. 

lie  w.is  also  an  eye  witness  to  that  great  naval  battle  on 
James  river,  near  Hampton  Roads,  between  the  Confederate 
Gunboat  Merrimac,  and  the  Federal  licet,  which  for  severity 
is  noted  in  history,  and  which  caused  a  complete  revolution 
iii  the  science  and  utility  o[  ironclads  in  the  place  of  wood 
ships  for  coast  defense  and  naval  operations.  The  complete 
destruction  ol  the  line-of  battle  ships,  Congress  and  Cumber 
land  with  the  capture  ol  their  crews,  carried  consternation  to 
Washington,  at  the  close  ol  the  first  day's  battle;  but  on  tin- 
second  day  when  the  federal  Monitor  appeared  to  contest  the 
field,  it  changed  the  lace  ol  affairs,  and  somewhat  modified 
the  victor)'  ol  the  preceding  day.  Yet  the  Merrimac  grandly 
entered  the  contest  and  fought  her  new  and  novel  competitor 
and  caused  her  to  retire,  but  the  great  draught  ol  water  ol 
the  Merrimac  interfered  and  thus  the  balance  of  the  Federal 
licet  escaped. 

Alter  serving  fifteen  months  in  the  army,  he  was  assigned 
to  government  work  in  the  shops;  but  reentered  active 
service  again  under  Capt.  l'enn  Bedell,  in  whose  company  his 
brother-in-law  William  L.  Johnson  was  enlisted,  (Col.  Young's 
Cavalry   command),   and    was    in   the    battles  around   Atlanta 
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and  at  Waynesboro,  where  Capt.  Bedell  and  Lieut.  Jack 
Reeves  were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  He  was  in  close 
proximity  and  in  numerous  skirmishes  with  Gen'l  Sherman's 
arm)'  in  the  latter's  famous  march  to  the  Ocean,  and  remained 
in  service  till  the  surrender,  having  escaped  without  a  wound 
or  a  scratch.      Few  can  say  this  who  saw  as  much  service 

Mr.  Winburn  resides  in  Atlanta,  is  now  manager  of  the 
largest  wood  working  establishment  in  that  city.  He  is  a 
skillful  workman  and  a  very  active  Christian  in  all  church 
enterprises. 

This  closes  the  account  of  my  father's  family  and  his 
twelve  children.  Little  can  be  said  oi  the  grandchildren 
now  living,  because  of  the  limited  character  ot  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  much  which  might  be  added  largely  to  their  credit, 
will  have  to  be  left  to  the  generations  following,  who  will 
probably  continue  these  records. 
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iHRAIIAM   MALONK  JOHNSON*  (Sec  Group  4,) 
the  compiler  ot  this  volume,  was  born  in   Gainesville, 
Ga.,  January  3  1  s t ,  1830.     Some  of  the  trials  and  cir- 
cumstances ol   his  early  life  have  already    been   men- 
tioned which  will  explain   the  adverse  difficulties  th.it  attended 
his  school  il.i\  -.       liiii    in    ihis   conuei  lion    ii    can  l>e    .  1  o I  111  .ill 
candoi  anil   propriety,  (hat   his   unllinching  regaid  i>>i  truthful 
iu'ss  and   outspoUi'ii    Irankness,   marked    his  charactei    from   a 
lad,  and  the  question  ol    honor  was   ever   present    in  whatever 
conditions  ol   life   he   was  surrounded.      Helievin'g  it  advanta 
geous  to  .ill   concerned,  he  left  home  of  his  own  accord,  and 
having  a  fancy   for  the  tinner's  trade,  signed   papers,  and  for 
three  years  worked   faithfully,  serving  his  time,  and  became 
skillful  in  that  line       Mis  employer  was  a  good  workman,  but 
very  shiftless  And  unreliable  in  many  respects,  and  it  was  only 
by  that  same  determination,  so  often  manifested  in  his  younger 
days — and  which  became  a  ruling  principle  in  all  his  after  ex- 
perience— that  he  persevered  and  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
his  apprenticeship.      lie  then  came  to  Chattanooga  in    1S51 
and  carried  on  the  same  business  with   his  brother-in  law  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Hkyson  &  Johnson,  for  two  years,  with 
success. 

*'l'his  sketch  of  A.  M.  JOHNSON,  is  furnished  by  Ins  friend  W  I,  Ciaiidall,  who  has 
been  intimate  with  linn  and  Ins  family  since  i .-'.;,.•,  and  who  writes  from  personal  knowledge.  As 
his  firm  is  the  p  iblisher  of  these  records,  lie  did  not  think  them  complete,  thai  the  subject  and 
the  compile)  .if  this  v. .Inn,,:  who  has  figured  so  continuous!)  in  the  historj  and  growth  ..I  oui 
■  ny.  from  aute-belluni  times,  should  he  passed  over  with  the  simple  anil  modest  mention  his 
copy  contained  The  writer  lakes  the  liberty  .if  supplying  a  few  ol  the  leading  facts  <mi  of 
ihc  many  deserving  of  notice. 
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A  strong  desire  to  become  a  railroad  man,  and  work  up 
into  a  broader  field  of  responsibility,  filled  his  mind,  and  as  a 
stepping-stone,  but,  unknown  and  unsolicited  by  him,  a  per- 
sonal friend,  Mr.  II.  T.  Phillips,  then  Postmaster  of  this  city, 
and  now  a  resilient  of  Atlanta  Ga,  recommended  and  secured 
his  appointment  of  Route  Agent  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  for  eie,ht  years  he  ran  on  the  Nashville  &  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad.  During  the  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  railroad  management  and  construction, 
and  watched  for  the  opportunity  to  test  his  knowledge  by 
practice — as  this  country  was  then  rapidly  developing  and 
the  progress  of  railroads  led  the  van. 

It  was  during  his  service  as  Route  Agent  that  he  married 
Miss  Thankful  Anderson  Whiteside,  November  i  ith,  1857. 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  James  A.  Whiteside, 
by  his  fust  wife,  and  had  just  graduated  at  Montpelier,  an 
Episcopal  Institute,  located  near  Macon,  Ga.,  with  meritorious 
honors,  and  returned  to  her  home  of  affluence  in  Chattanooga, 
where  her  education  and  social  advantages  blended  with  her 
happy  and  engaging  manners,  were  appreciated  by  a  choice 
circle  of  friends. 

This  event  was  an  additional  motive  and  encouragement  to 
Mr.  Johnson  that  strengthened  his  determination  to  succeed 
in  the  set  purpose  of  the  life  he  had  chosen;  and  the  time 
soon  came  to  put  this  purpose  into  execution.  The  question 
of  a  railroad  connection  directly  south  into  Alabama,  had 
been  in  agitation  for  some  tinu-  by  the  Chattanooga  .  Ulvct'ttaer, 
the  leading  paper  published  in  this  city,  and  the  movement 
took  form  and  magnitude  when  Judge  Porter,  of  Wills  Valley, 
Ala.,  a  gentleman  of  prominence,  well  known  in  North  Ala- 
bama, visited  Chattanooga  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprise; 
and,  having  enlisted  the  influence  of  Col.  James  A.  White- 
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side,  then  a  prominent  factor  in  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Railroad  Co.,  public  meetings  were  called  here  and  along  the 
proposed  route,  the  people  responded  with  enthusiasm,  and 
thus  was  the  Wills  Valley  Railroad  inaugurated  which  was 
the  forerunner  and  eventually  became  the  present  great  trunk 
line  known  as  the  Alabama  (neat  Southern  Railroad. 

The  work  on  the  Wills  Valley  Railroad  began  soon  alter, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  its  Superintendent,  and  remained 
in  that  position  for  seven  years  during  its  construction  and 
operation. 

The  critical  period  in  the  history  ol  the  country — Secess- 
ion— -overlook  the  road  at  this  tune,  and  soon  I  he  rumors  ol 
war  were  heard  un  every  side.  At  this  eventful  time,  Col. 
Win  i  I'Siia:,  the  lather  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  died,  (November 
1 2th,  itSoi.)  Being  a  very  prominent  citizen  ol  Chattanooga, 
and  an  important  man  in  all  railroad  matters  centering  here, 
the  contusion  ol  local  public  affairs  increased,  the  war  clouds 
grew  darker,  and  soon  the  stern  decrees  ol  military  supremacy 
controlled  men  ;  and  all  roads  and  transportation  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department.  Thus  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  Wills  Valley  Railroad  was  lost  m  the  great  struggle 
which  absorbed  the  entire  country,  but  Mr.  Johnson  was 
retained  in  charge  of  the  road  and  acted  under  instructions  ol 
those  in  Confederate  authority  so  long  as  the  South  retained 
control  of  the  section  in  which  it  operated.  Later  he  was 
ordered  South  and  transferred  to  the  Macon  &  Brunswick 
Railroad,  then  open  to  llawkinsville.  1  his  was  before  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  then  threatening,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  his  family  with  him,  to  place  them  in  safety. 

After  the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  General  Sher- 
man had  commenced  his  march  to  the  sea— having  reached 
Atlanta  over  a  long   and   bloody    route,  and   through   a   series 
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of  well  contested  battlefields  in  which  numbers  only  brought 
him  success — Mr.  Johnson  was  ordered  with  locomotives, 
cars  and  a  large  working  force  of  negroes  to  repair  the  Atlanta 
&  West  Point  Railway  track,  beginning  at  West  Point  and 
working  east.  This  accomplished,  he  continued  east  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad  and  had  reached  Lithonia,  when  the  news 
of  the  surrender  reached  him  ;  and  thus  the  contest  ended. 
Like  thousands  of  others,  his  occupation  suddenly  came  to 
a  close  with  the  entire  country  demoralized,  and  for  a  time, 
every  man  for  himself 

P"ortunately  for  him,  he  had  his  wife  and  children  and 
some  of  his  neighbors  with  their  needful  articles  in  box  cars, 
camping  at  Rutledge,  Ga.,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  and  with 
them  he  returned  to  Chattanooga  to  find  his  home  and  effects 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  landmarks  so  obliterated,  that 
he  could  not  locate  his  lot  with  any  certainty.  Trenton,  Ga. 
not  having  suffered  to  any  extent  from  non-occupancy,  he  ran 
his  train  through  the  valley  over  his  old  road  and  in  the  same 
cars  in  which  he  first  removed  his  family  before  the  battle  ol 
Chickamauga.  Remaining  in  Trenton  several  months  he 
finally  returned  to  Chattanooga  in  1866,  and  began  life  anew 
under  the  changed  order  of  things. 

After  he  had  rebuilt  his  house  on  the  corner  of  Boyce  and 
Hooke  Streets,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Cashier  of  the 
Lookout  Savings  Institute,  but  had  not  served  more  than  a 
year,  when  the  Wills  Valley  Railroad  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  the  Chattanooga  &  Alabama  Railroad  Co.,  ami 
with  the  consent  of  the  Bank,  he  was  induced  again  to  take 
the  position  of  Superintendent,  in  its  extension  toward  New 
Orleans. 

But  the  general  management  did  not  please  him,  and  the 
interests  of  Chattanooga  began  to  loom  up  and  assume  great 
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importance.  With  three  others,  Col.  George  H.  Hazelhurst, 
Macon,  Ga.,  Mr  Morris  Ketchum,  New  York  City,  and 
Charles  Green,  Ksq.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  he  purchased  the  Look- 
out Water  Works,  (now  City),  which  were  commenced  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  occupancy  of  Chatta- 
nooga by  the  Federal  forces,  as  a  military  necessity.  He  re- 
signed his  position  as  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  this 
new  and  important  enterprise,  so  vital  to  the  prosperity  of 
Chattanooga  This  was  in  1869,  ami  for  seventeen  years,  his 
executive  ability  had  full  scope  in  rebuilding,  extending  and 
keeping  even  march  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  city. 
In  those  days  when  the  South  was  impoverished,  and  you 
might  say,  pursued  with  bitter  hatred  by  a  majority  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  the  questions  of  finance  and  the  future 
were  dark  and  uncertain,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  undertake 
and  make  successful  an  enterprise  of  this  kind;  but  under  the 
control  ol  Mr.  Johnson,  it  never  faltered — mains  were  en- 
larged, and  lines  extended  in  advance  even  of  population, 
and  at  no  time  was  Chattanooga  without  excellent  water 
supply,  and  far  in  advance  ol  many  other  cities  of  larger  pop- 
ulation and  more  assured  prosperity. 

During  the  latter  part  ol  these  years,  he  became  interested 
in  the  Lookout  Rolling  Mill  and  was  its  General  Manager, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  lor  seven  years,  and  while  thus 
engaged,  he  and  his  friend  Col  Hazelhurst  interested  them- 
selves and  others,  and  purchased  the  property  now  composing 
Forest  lliu.s  Ckmktkkv,  which  under  the  personal  super- 
vision ol  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  had  the  management  almost 
from  the  beginning,  it  has  become  a  place  of  beauty,  marked 
with  much  taste  and  order,  neatness  and  propriety,  so  suit- 
able for  the  burial  of  our  beloved  dead. 

Having    owned  a  large    tract  of  land   on  the  east  side  of 


Lookout  Mountain  and  rolling  farm  lands  at  its  base  for  many 
years,  the  St.  Elmo  Turnpike  was  built  by  a  stock  company 
in  1879  through  this  land  reaching  the  top  of  the  Mountain 
by  easy  grades,  and  the  question  of  country  homes  became 
prominent  111  the  public  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Johnson  projected  a  small  addition  at  the  beginning,  ami 
called  it  Kahtsihk,  but  in  [886  he  enlarged  his  plans,  surveyed, 
platted  and  registered  the  entire  farm  tract  into  building  lots 
and  named  the  suburb  St.  ha. mo,  in  honor  of  the  popular 
story  written  by  Miss  Kvans,  who  located  a  part  of  its  action 
in  that  neighborhood. 

Retaining  his  interests  in  many  of  the  most  flourishing 
enterprises  of  the  city,  in  which  his  executive  position  gave 
him  active  employment,  Mr.  Johnson  sold  his  old  homestead 
at  the  corner  of  Boyce  and  Hooke  Streets,  and  on  the  rise  of 
the  mountain  side,  which  overlooks  the  large  and  thriving 
addition  of  St.  Elmo  with  its  churches,  handsome  dwellings 
and  growing  population,  he  built  him  a  large  and  substantial 
dwelling,  believing  the  tune  had  come  in  the  advancing  years 
ot  himself  and  his  devoted  wife  and  family,  when  the  fruits  of 
long  toil  should  be  enjoyed,  and  the  declining  clays  made 
quiet  and  happy. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  hardly  completed  his  residence  and  taken 
possession,  when  the  health  of  his  wife  began  to  fail  her,  and 
the  bright  anticipations  of  a  hopeful  future,— after  so  many 
years  of  struggle  and  turmoil— the  ravages  and  privations  of  ,1 
long  and  cruel  war— sufferings  resulting  from  the  high  Hoods 
of  1867  and  1875,  and  the  yellow  fever  of  1878,  when  they 
still  lived  in  the  city— all  these  having  been  endured  and 
bravely  surmounted,  and  the  time  of  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
dawning,  when   hopes  began  to  fade  and   lose   their  hold  upon 
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his  cherished  home  in  this  threatening  calamity.  There  was 
no  remedy — all  that  science  and  affection  could  suggest  were 
tried,  but  she  was  stricken  and  died  January  28th,  1 890  after 
several  months  of  great  suffering,  Language  tails  to  express 
the  sorrow  and  anguish  then  experienced — why  she  should 
be  taken,  at  that  time  and  in  that  way  under  the  circumstances, 
is  irreconcilable  to  him  to  this  day.  During  the  thirty  three 
years  of  their  wedded  experience,  well  and  devotedly  did  she 
perform  her  full  duty  to  her  husband,  her  children  and  her 
neighbors — aiding  and  advising — rejoicing  in  their  success  and 
sympathizing  in  their  troubles  and  disappointment.  "Truly 
she  was  far  the  better  halt,  he  would  say,  and  when  she  was 
taken,  a  void — an  aching  wound  followed  th.it  has  never  been 
healed.  Nor  can  the  gentle  memory  of  her  pass  away  while 
life  and  thought  remain  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  her." 

"Oil  THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  KICHES  BOTH  OF  THE  WISDOM  AND 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  GoD  !  How  UNSEARCHABLE  AKE  HIS  JUDG- 
MENTS, AN1>  Ills  WAYS  PAST   FINDING  OUT  "  ! — Roill.   XX:33. 

The  beautiful  family  monument  which  adorns  his  grounds 
in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife,  as  a  simple  tribute  to  her  noble  character.  Its 
chasteness  and  elegance  of  design  are  beyond  criticism,  and 
well  do  they  symbolize  her  pure  and  lovely  nature  As  it 
stands  in  the  shade'  of  the  forest  trees,  its  artistic  merits  arc- 
seen  and  admired  by  the  public,  and  from  their  point  of  view, 
aside  from  the  sacred  purpose  it  illustrates,  they  are  glad  to 
know  that  such  a  finished  work  in  marble  has  been  added  to 
the  attractions  of  the  Cemetery,  with  its  graceful  lawns  and 
winding  avenues  which  in. ike  it  the  more  satisfying  as  a 
chosen  retreat  where  their  Loved  Ones  may  rest  and  await 
the  final  call. 

As  a  citizen  and  one  always  interested  in  public  affairs,  Mr. 
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Johnson  occupies  a  position  of  clearly  defined  principles — 
From  his  youth  up,  he  has  been  a  democrat  of  the  uncom- 
promising order — ultra  and  outspoken — believing  in  States 
Rights  and  opposed  to  a  strong  central  power  at  Washington 
Under  the  shadows  of  a  State  that  regards  the  principles  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  true  types  of  party  power,  Mr.  Johnson 
never  had  any  half-way  beliefs,  nor  questioned  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  successful  party  to  surround  itself  with  its  friends 
and  supporters  in  all  the  details  of  administration.  To  be 
successful  in  carrying  out  the  promises  and  ends  in  view  of  the 
party,  he  believes  it  necessary  to  have  no  traitors,  or  milk  and 
water  persons  in  the  camp,  retaining  the  offices,  great  or  small, 
in  the  Executive  branches.  In  short,  "  to  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils,"  he  regards  as  absolutely  essential  for  the  health 
and  perfection  of  the  body  politic — and  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  thus  settling  the  results  of  a  campaign  never  wavered 
in  his  mind,  as  to  a  question  of  favor  to  his  friends. 

In  the  late  war  of  the  States,  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  Seces- 
sionist, with  no  mental  reservations,  and  was  placed  in  service 
where  his  talent  and  experience  wrought  the  best  results. 
Mis  heart  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  and  he  did  his  part 
the  best  he  knew  how,  but  when  the  Confederacy  was  over- 
whelmed and  conquered,  he  submitted — there  was  nothing 
else  left  to  do,  and  he  did  it  gracefully  ;  but  were  like  affairs 
to  occur  again,  with  all  his  present  lights,  lie  would  cross  the 
old  line  once  more,  and  try  it  over  without  one  moment's 
hesi.ation.  Constitutionally  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  do  other- 
wise and  be  himself. 

Hut  coming  down  to  the  present  disturbed  times,  the  social 
questions  all  unsettled — capital  and  labor  arrayed  in  vital  con- 
flicts— enormous  trusts  which  are  now  grasping  and  combin- 
ing every  important   industry  in   the  land — Mr.  Johnson  still 


has  his  .solid  convictions  of  duty  and  remedy,  but  what  he 
might  have  thought  or  advocated  thirty  years  ago,  does  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  would  think  or  advocate 
to-day.  This  is  not  his  style  necessarily;  he  would  shape  his 
views  to  meet  the  new  points,  fairly  weighed  with- results  and 
actions  unlike  perhaps  anything  past  in  his  personal  history. 
It  is  a  fact,  the  masses  of  thoughtful  men  in  this  country,  are- 
studying  these  new  and  trying  questions  from  standpoints  not 
ot  their  own  choosing — because  they  have  no  choice  except 
to  solve  the  problems  of  society  as  they  come  to  view — and 
shaping  their  ends  for  the  best  public  good.  1  ime  alone- 
can  settle  these  issues,  or  demonstrate  into  \\.  hat  conclusions 
a  man  might  be  compelled  to  assume,  to  meet  these  novel 
and  threatening  phases  which  seek  to  revolutionize  the  old 
foundations  of  society  and  government  '1  he  evil  days  are 
upon  u.->  and  our  best  citizens  are  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  trusting  and  hopeful  that  some  remedy  will  be  found 
to  work  a  cure — ;i  not,  man)'  believe  a  stronger  government 
will  be  necessary. 

Leaving  these  questions  of  doubtful  results,  Mr.  Johnson 
remains  the  active  business  man  of  old.  Still  living  at  St. 
Klmo,  his  familiar  face  can  be  seen  daily  upon  our  streets, 
looking  after  his  manifold  interests,  and  ever  ready  with  a 
kind  word  for  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances.  With 
good  habits  and  robust  constitution,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  years  of  usefulness  will  yet  be  man)'  in 
the  land,  and  that  he  will  live  to  see  Chattanooga  and  its 
environments,  the  still  more  populous  and  thriving  community, 
he  and  his  friends  predicted  long  before  the  civil  war, 

VV.  I.  c. 
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We  now  return  to  Mr,  Johnson's  copy  of  records,  pertain- 
ing to  his  family. 

To  them  were  born  seven  children  :  — 

Mary  THANKFULand  Anderson  Ma  lone,  (Group  4, —  1  and 
2  inner  circle,)  the  eldest,  were  twins,  and  born  November  2d, 
1858.  Mary,  who  was  commonly  called  Minnie,  grew  up  and 
received  her  preliminary  education  in  Chattanooga.  She  ex- 
hibited great  aptitude  in  all  her  studies,  especially  in  music,  in 
which  she  excelled.  After  going  through  the  branches  taught 
in  the  city  schools,  she,  in  company  with  some  of  her  mates, 
was  sent  to  the  old  Moravian  Seminary,  at  Salem,,  N.  C. , 
where  she  remained  one  year.  While  a  student  there  she 
contracted  a  serious  cold,  which  resisted  medical  treatment 
and  settled  permanently  on  her  lungs,  and  culminated  in 
tubercular  consumption.  By  watchfulness  and  careful  atten- 
tion, sending  her  to  Florida  to  spend  the  winters,  her  life 
was  prolonged  five  years,  although  physicians  predicted  that 
she  could  not  live  through  the  first  winter,  but  in  the  end 
Death  won  his  victim  She  died  February  221I,  1881,  in  her 
23d  year. 

She  was  so  gentle,  thoughtful,  patient  and  kind  in  her 
natural  disposition,  and  accomplished  in  every  way  by  incli- 
nation as  well  as  education,  that  to  give  her  up  seemed  to 
tear  away  the  finer  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  sorrow  filled 
our  home.  All  who  knew  her  loved  her  tenderly  and 
mourned  her  death.  Her  remains  were  among  the  very  first 
that  were  buried  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

Anderson,  the  twin  brother,  was  a  lad  of  good  motives 
and  a  generous  disposition,  but  impulsive  and  quick  to  act 
without  due  consideration.  He  was  being  educated  in  Chatta- 
nooga, but  during  his  school  days,  he  had  a  difficulty  with 
one  of  his  friends,  unforeseen,  (rumor  said  about  a  sweetheart) 
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in  September,  i S 7 6 ,  which  from  idle  words  went  to  blows. 
Andekson  was  whittling  with  his  jack  knife  when  the  dispute 
commenced  and  in  the  fracas,  cut  his  friend  in  the  neck.  At 
the  time  little  was  thought  of  it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  slight, 
and  nothing  dangerous.  The  young  man  who  was  hurt  said 
repeatedly  to  me  and  to  others  that  it  was  not  done  mali- 
ciously, and  he  forgave  my  son.  For  a  few  days  he  appeared 
to  be  doing  well,  but  unfavorable  symptoms  were  manifested, 
and  after  lingering  thirteen  days,  he  died,  and  some  ol  the 
doctors  said  from  the  clients  ol   the  cut. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  school-boy  affair — both  so  stated  it 
that  way  and  grieved  over  it  ;  and  both  feeling  this  way,  I 
wanted  a  .dying  statement,  but  the  young  man's  father 
objected.  Both  families  were  deeply  affected  and  sorrowed 
alike — visited,  sympathized  and  aided  each  other  in  every 
possible  way,  during  the  sickness  and  the  funeral  services,  and 
the  best  of  feelings  continued  for  a  month  after;  when  they 
became  estranged  through  rumors  of  prosecution.  When 
this  feature  of  trouble  dawned,  Andekson  left  the  country, 
against  the  protest  of  the  family  and  his  friends,  who  advised 
him  to  submit  to  trial  and  its  consequences.  Thus  he  became 
a  wanderer,  coming  home  at  times,  with  no  set  purpose  ot 
life— refusing  to  remain  or  to  engage  in  a  settled  business 
elsewhere.  The  last  trace  I  had  of  him,  staled  he  had  started 
from  Denver,  Col.,  for  Leadville,  in  September,  1879,  and 
although  repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  him  or  of  him,  since  that  date,  and  we  believe 
that  he  is  dead — a  life  of  promising  usefulness  wrecked  by 
a  thoughtless  act ! 

I ames  Whiteside  was  bom  in  troublesome  times,  when 
the  distant  mutterings  of  war  reached  us  by  each  mail,  and 
serious  conflicts   threatened  all  along  the  borders.      No  one 
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knew  what  to  do  for  the  present,  or  how  to  plan  for  the 
future.  To  add  to  the  family  gloom,  my  wife's  father,  Col. 
Whiteside,  died  a  few  weeks  alter  James  was  bum,  and  we 
missed  his  countenance  and  advice  at  this  critical  hour,  Being 
myselt  then  engaged  in  constructing  and  operating  the  Wills 
Valley  Railroad,  (A.  G.  S  K.  )  which  had  passed  under  mili- 
tary control,  and  having  been  ordered  to  go  South,  I  arranged 
a  box  car,  got  together  in  haste  a  few  necessary  articles  for 
living,  and  supplies  and  tonic  my  wife  and  her  three  little  ones 
from  our  comfortable  home,  uncertain  and  in  doubt  as  to  the 
future,  but  quite  sure  we  should  return  in  a  few  months  at 
the  most — the  battle  of  Chickamauga  then  threatening. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  the  victory  claimed  but  our 
home  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  I  was  sent  further 
South  to  take  charge  of  the  Macon  &  Brunswick  Railroad, 
and  being  unable  to  rent  a  house  1  bought  one  at  Griffin,  Ga  , 
where  I  located  my  family  at  a  safe  distance  but  within  reach 
of    my  supervision. 

Here  Fanny  Amanda  was  born.  Our  children  cannot 
conceive  of  the  excitement  and  anxiety  which  clouded  the  lot 
of  their  parents,  during  this  long  period  of  war  and  depriva- 
tion impending  over  their  young  lives. 

Later,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  after  the  surrender  and 
ending  of  the  contest,  I  brought  my  family,  in  the  same  cars 
in  which  they  had  left  Chattanooga,  home  as  we  supposed, 
only  to  find  it  destroyed,  ami  was  compelled  to  sojourn  for 
months  in  Trenton,  Ga.  Finally  having  rented  Mr.  Lisle's 
house,  corner  of  Boyce  and  Cravens  Streets,  I  commenced 
restoring  the  wreck  of  my  old  premises  and  began  to  build 
the  home  I  occupied  lor  so  many  years,  but  it  was  in  the 
rented  house  where  my  daughter  Helen  Rebecca  first  saw 
the  lisiht. 


Having  mentioned  sonic  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  three  of  my -children  were  born,  1  now  return 
especially  to  the  records  and  complete  them  concerning  each 

in  due  order. 


James  Whiteside,  (Group  4,  No.  3,  inner  circle),  was  born 
October  7th,  1861,  at  Chattanooga,  in  the  old  home,  lie 
received  a  fair  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  oi 
the  city.  Afterwards  he  attended  College  away  from  home, 
two  terms  of  which  were  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  lie 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lookout  Rolling  Mill,  January 
1st,  1880,  and  remained  with  them  and  their  successors,  the 
Lookout  Iron  Co,,  for  nearly  twelve  years. 

He  married  Miss  Sue  Cleage,  of  Athens,  Tenn,,  January 
6th,  1886,  and  soon  alter  made  his  residence  in  St.  Elmo, 
where  they  now  reside  They  have  three  children,  (see  outer 
circle  of  Group  4. ) 

Nellie  VanDyke,  born  Oct   27,  1886. 

Thankful  Andekson,  born,  Oct.  5th,  1888. 

Raymond,  born  Nov.  9th,  1890. 

He  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Chickamauga  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works  on  the  1st  of  October,  1892 — a  company 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  Fences, 
Architectural  Work,  General  Machinery  and  Hay  Presses, 
He  was  made  its  Secretary  at  the  time,  which  position  he 
continues  to  fill  with  credit. 


Fanny  Amanda,  (Group  4 — 4  inner  circle,)  was  born  in 
Griffin,  G.i.,  August  10th,  1864  She  attended  the  Public 
Schools    and    Notre    Dame    Academy,    in    Chattanooga,   and 
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finished  her  education  at  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  of 
Macon,  Ga.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1884,  she  married  Mr. 
Douglas  Everett,  formerly  of  Columbia,  Tenn  ,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  leading  Hardware  firms  ol  the  city 
over  thirteen  years,  and  at  present  is  a  stockholder  and  See 
retary  of  the  Carter-Magill  Hardware  Co. 

For  several  years  they  resided  in  Chattanooga,  but  in  1889 
they  moved  to  St.  Elmo.  During  her  mother's  long  spell 
of  sickness  Fanny  devoted  her  whole  time  to  her,  leaving  her 
own  household  to  the  care  of  others.  Since  her  mother  died, 
she  has  lived  with  me  and  kept  my  house.  Before  her 
mother's  death,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  her  Will,  she  gave 
Foster,  ou.r  youngest  child,  to  her  especial  care,  as  a  sacred 
trust,  to  raise,  and  it  seemed  to  lift  a  burthen  off  her  mind, 
when  Fanny  promised  to  be  as  a  mother  to  him  in  his  tender 
years. 

They  have  three  children,  (see  outer  circle  of  Group  4,)  as 
follows : 

Malone  Johnson,  born  July  6th,  1S86 
Mary  Thankful,  born  July  21st,  1888. 
Makv  Anderson,  born  November  23th,  1891. 
All  of  whom  are  now  living. 


Helen  Rehecca,  (Group  4 — 5  inner  circle,)  was  born  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  October  20th,  1866.  She  was  mainly 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  of 
this  city,  where  she  graduated  in  June,  1886  Having  a 
decided  taste  for  music,  especially  instrumental,  she  attended 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
great  benefit  to  herse.f,  and  the  enjoyment  ot  the  fami'y  and 
friends. 


She  married  Mr.  Robert  Nelson  Philips,  of  Roane  Count)-, 
Term.,  December  30th,  1890,  and  they  have  resided  since  in 
Chattanooga,  but  have  no  family.       Mr.  Philips  has  been  con 
nected  with  the  Wholesale  Hardware  firm  of  Vance  &  Kirby 
for  eight  years,  and  is  now  their  confidential  office  man. 


Anna  Miranda,  (Group  4 — 6  inner  circle,)  was  born  in 
City  of  Chattanooga,  March  21st,  1870.  Like  her  sister 
Helen,  she  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lourdes,  of  this  city,  and  graduated  in  June,  1888.  She 
finished  her  education  at  the  Columbia  Female  Institute,  of 
Columbia,   Tenn. 

On  May  1st,  1891,  she  married  Mr  John  Sydney  Beits,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  had  been  connected  with  engineering 
work  for  many  years,  in  and  about  Chattanooga,  but  is  now 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 
They  resided  North  about  .1  year,  but  have  recently  removed 
to  St.  Elmo,  to  be  near  his  present  line  of  duty.  They  have 
one  child  : 


Helen  Anderson,  born  May  3d,  1893. 


Epiiraim  Foster,  the  youngest,  (Group  4 — 7  inner  circle,) 
was  born  December,  17th,  1879,  and  lives  with  his  father,  in 
St.  Elmo,  and  attends  school  in  Chattanooga. 

The  above  Records  complete  the  family  group,  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  compiler  of  this  volume.  More 
might  have  been  said  of  each,  but  as  they  are  mostly  living, 
the  writer  prefers  to  give  this  simple  statement. 
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PON  the  general  diagram  will  be  seen  Groups  4^  A 
and  H,  which  represent  the  family  and  descendants  oi 
my  wife's  lather,  Col.  James  A.  Whiteside,  one  ot  the 
pioneers  o(  this  section,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  promi- 
nence in  the  early  days  of  Chattanooga.  In  addition  to  a 
brief  sketch  oi'  his  life,  is  given  an  account  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  a  record  of  his  ancestry,  which  was 
found   in   his  desk    alter  his  decease 
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COL.  JAMES   A.  WHITESIDE. 

Copied  (Yum  an  old  daguerreotype,  taken  some  years  before  Ins  death. 


JAMES  A.  WHITESIDE,  my  wife's  father, 
was  born  September  1st,  1803,  near  Danville,  Ivy. 
^S&rHv-^  His  grandfather  and  Betsy  Stockton,  his  wife,  were 
both  Irish  born  and  emigrated  to  America  before 
the  Revolution,  but  were  married  in  this  country  and  settled 
in  Rutherford  County,  N.  C,  at  a  place  still  known  as  the 
Whiteside  settlement.  Kentucky  in  its  pioneer  days  was 
settled  by  families  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  a  branch  of  the  Whites  IDES  found  their  way  to  a 
section  near  Danville,  llis  parents,  Jonathan  and  Thank 
FUL  Andkkson  Whiteside,  removed  from  that  locality  to 
Tennessee  and  settled  at  Monroe,  Overton  County,  when  James 
was  about  ten  years  old. 

He  attended  such  schools  as  existed  at  uncertain  times  in 
those  backwoods  settlements,  but  in  mental  capacity  he  so 
excelled  his  associates,  that  when  a  mere  boy  he  played  the 
teacher  in  grammar  and  other  rudimentary  studies,  and  taught 
a  class  of  young  men  who  would  meet  in  the  yard  or  the 
adjoining  grove  of  his  father's  home,  and  were  only  too  glad 
to  receive   instruction   from   him   in   their  desire  to  obtain  an 

education. 
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While  a  small  boy  he  also  carried  the  mail,  horseback, 
between  Somerset,  Ky .,  and  Hilham,  Overton  County,  show- 
ing that  when  a  lad  how  highly  he  was  held  for  trust  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  The  family  finally  moved  to  Pikeville, 
then  in  Sequatchie  County,  and  James  was  put  to  hard  work 
necessarily  on  the  farm,  but  all  this  time  he  was  ambitious, 
studied  in  the  odd  hours,  and  wich  a  good  memory,  mastered 
all  the  branches  of  education  he  could  reach  under  such 
limited  circumstances. 

One  of  his  early  aspirations  was  to  be  a  physician,  and  he 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Cox  at  Sparta,  but  from  some 
cause  unknown,  he  declined  to  practice  and  read  Law  at  Pike- 
ville. He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  due  course,  and  began 
practicing  law  at  that  place.  Soon  after  he  became  acquainted 
with  Miss  Mary  Jane  Massengale,  who  was  born  May  17th, 
1812,  in  Grainger  County,  and  raised  in  that  part  ol  East 
Tennessee.  He  met  her  first  at  Nashville,  when  a  member  of 
the  Legislature — afterward  the  early  custom  of  lawyers  riding 
the  circuit,  brought  them  often  together,  and  they  were 
married  February  5th,  1829,  and  began  housekeeping  in 
Pikeville,  where  all  of  her  five  children  were  born. 

About  this  time  Chattanooga,  then  called  Ross'  Landing, 
on  account  of  the  Ferry  established  by  John  Ross,  (a  noted 
chief  of  the  Cherokees  who  lived  over  the  Georgia  line-, 
and  who  had  a  trading  post  near  the  landing,)  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  Col.  Whiteside  made  several  trips  to  this  point 
and  became  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  ol  the 
location  in  the  near  future.  So  firm  was  his  beliei  in  this, 
that  he  moved  his  family  here  the  first  week  in  September, 
1838,  and  identified  himself  with  the  place,  and  thus,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  History  of  Tennessee,  issued  by  the 
"  Goodspeed    Publishing  Co.,"  Chattanooga  became  the  home 


of  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  has  ever  lived  in 
this  section,  since-  it  was  first  settled."  The  old  Whiteside 
mansion  was  erected  in  1840,  being  one  of  the  first  two  brick 
houses  built  in  Chattanooga.  He  established  himself  at  once 
by  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  the  Hargrove  Land  Co.,  and 
the  Hine  Land  Co.,  two  pioneer  land  syndicates,  which 
covered  much  of  the  city  and  all  the  .surrounding  country, 
and  in  which  were  associated  such  men  as  Z.  B.  Hargrove, 
Rome,  Ga.;  Dr.  T.  Fort,  Milledgeville,  Ga. ;  Hon.  Ker  Boyce, 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Ceo  \V.  and  Samuel  Williams  ol  Ross' 
Landing,  and  some  others.  It  was  somewhat  later  when  he 
became  interested  with  John  Martin,  A.  C.  McCamy,  Robt. 
Cravens  and  John  G  Glass  in  the  mountain  sections,  but  the 
standing  he  immediately  attained  among  his  associates,  for 
executive  ability  and  far  seeing  discernment,  to  which  were 
added  his  legal  knowledge  and  good  judgment,  increased 
greatly  his  influence— making  him  a  leading  spirit  and  most 
prominent  in  all   their  enterprises. 

lie  had  much  to  do  with  locating  the  Tennessee  terminus 
ol  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad  at  this  point.  Harrison 
was  then  the  county  site  of  Hamilton,  and  a  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  to  take  it  there,  but  it  tailed  and  some  very 
amusing  stories  are  told  of  how  he  managed  the  committee 
sent  to  decide  the  question.  The  honor  clearly  belongs  to 
Col.  Whiteside  in  securing  this  cnA,  which  determined  the 
future  of  this  city.  Had  the  railroad  ended  elsewhere,  Chat 
tanooga  would  probably  have  remained  a  minus  quantity, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  several  terms 
and  practiced  his  profession  until  1 N 5 3  or  1854,  when  his 
private  business  and  the  detn  mds  upon  his  time  as  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  compelled  him  to  give  it  up  Hut  in  the 
meantime    he  had   given  special  attention    to  railroad   develop 


merit,  making  Chattanooga  the  focus  of  all  these  great  ven- 
tures for  its  present  and  permanent  improvement.  Even  then, 
Chattanooga  was  but  a  hamlet — its  buildings,  such  as  they 
were,  hugged  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  climbing  up  the 
east  and  west  ridges  from  Market  Street,  while  a  dense  forest 
hemmed  in  the  embryo  city  in  all  directions,  and  so  it 
remained  through  the  forties,  and  for  many  years  alter. 

He  and  Col.  V.  K.  Si  i:\knsox,  of  Nashville,  were  the  mam 
projectors  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and 
through  the  labors  of  the  former  a  charter  was  obtained. 
Col.  Stevenson  was  a  man  of  great  force  ol  character,  blulf  in 
his  manner,  and  positive  and  determined  in  his  opinions.  He 
was  the  opposite  of  Col.  Whiteside,  whose  persuasive  and 
diplomatic  treatment  met  the  public  idea  in  a  more  popular 
sense,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  plans  with  remarkable 
success.  These  two  men  taken  together  formed  a  strong 
combination,  and  between  them,  they  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  became  a  reality. 
It  was  a  herculean  task  in  those  days  to  construct  such  a  road 
over  the  mountains,  but  it  w.is  done,  and  well  done,  and 
considering  its'money  resources,  pushed  through  with  praise- 
worthy dispatch. 

I  will  add  here  that  as  President  of  the  road,  Col.  Stevenson 
finally  made  his  residence  permanent  in  New  York  City,  and 
Col.  Whiteside,  who  was  made  the  Vice  President  about  1857, 
took  the  general  management  of  affairs  and  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he  remained  till  the  commencement  ot  the  civil 
war. 

At  the  same  time  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad 
was  building,  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  was  pro- 
jected, and  largely  through  the  activity  and  influence  of  Col. 
Whiteside,  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  subscribed   $$00,000 
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to  its  construction  and  this  important  enterprise  became  a 
success,  and  the  name  of  that  city  was  made  a  part  of  the 
name  of  the  railroad. 

The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad,  in  its 
inception  the  Hiwassee  Railroad,  ignored  Chattanooga  com- 
pletely and  was  built  and  managed  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
Knoxville,  making  its  southern  terminus  at  Dalton,  and  thus 
it  remained  for  many  years  as  if  this  city  was  a  paper  town 
without  soul  or  body.  But  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
Chattanooga  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  man- 
agement of  that  corporation,  and  no  one  was  more  active  in 
bringing  this  about  than  Col.  Whiteside,  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  the  branch  of  that  valuable  system  of  railway 
from  Cleveland  to  this  point,  and  which,  as  he  predicted,  has 
since  become  the  trunk  line.     This  event  occurred  in  1856-7. 

About  the  same  time  the  Wills  Valley  Railroad  (now 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad)  was  inaugurated.  The 
people  along  the  line,  through  Wills  Valley,  Ala.,  were  ably 
represented  by  Judge  Porter  who  visited  this  city,  and  laid 
his  maps  and  figures  before  Col.  Whiteside,  when  the  later  saw 
at  once  the  importance  of  the  road.  The  people  were  aroused 
and  the  enterprise  received  that  support  and  encouragement 
which  started  its  construction,  and  before  the  war  interfered,  it 
was  built  to  Trenton,  Ga  .while  the  charter  extended  to  Gads- 
den. More  might  be  said  of  Col.  Whiteside,  in  relation  to  these 
weighty  improvements,  but  it  is  enough  to  add  that  in  all  his- 
labors,  the  advancement  and  growth  of  Chattanooga  were  ever 
kept  in  view,  and  he  seldom  failed  in  accomplishing  his  ends. 

There  was  another  important  factor  bearing  on  the  future 
of  Chattanooga,  which  made  it  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole  southern  country — the  peculiar  formation  of  Lookout 
mountain,    lifting     its    rocky    brow    bo    abruptly    above    the 
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Tennessee    river,    and    adding    such    grand    features    to    the 

picturesque  scenery  on  every  side.  It  funned  a  natural  attrac- 
tion, so  lofty  and  independent  in  its  character — bounding  the 
southwestern  perspective  and  affording  a  prospect  from  its  sum- 
mit unlimited  and  so  remarkable  as  it  gathered  in  the  boun- 
daries of  several  distinct  states,  that  visitors  declared  the  pan- 
oramic view  to  be  unsurpassed  east  ol  the  Rock)'  Mountains. 
They  recognized  the  immense  advantages  ol  such  a  towering 
and  inhabitable  elevation  as  an  adjunct  ot  the  city,  both  for  its 
monumental,  cloud  piercing  beaut)'  and  for  its  pure  hygienic 
resources  to  benefit  a  thrifty,  and  teeming  population  in  the 
hour  o( need. 

No  one  was  more  impressed  with  these  striking  features  ol 
Lookout  Mountain  as  an  auxiliary  health-suburb,  than  Col. 
Whiteside,  and  in  all  his  labors  for  the  advancement  of  Chatta 
nooga,  it  entered  into  his  plans.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of 
ground  upon  its  verdant  top  which  has  not.  at  some  time  in 
its  history,  been  covered  by  a  legal  conveyance  ot  his  for 
himself,  or  for  those  whom  he  represented. 

It  was  in  the  early  fifties  that  the  Lookout  Mountain  Turn- 
pike was  built,  leading  from  the  valley  to  the  summit,  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  improvements  thereon  contemplated,  and  in 
the  construction  of  which  Col.  Whiteside  was  largely  interested. 
He  obtained  a  charter  tor  the  same  some  years  before,  (1848,) 
and  among  the  charter  names  w.is  that  ol  Geo.  \).  Foster,  an 
old  gentleman  well  known  in  those  days,  the  father  of  the  wife 
of  F.  F.  Wiehl,  Esq.,  and  she  the  daughter  of  their  old  age. 
He  had  lived  on  the  mountain  for  many  years,  and  the  work 
of  making  the  Turnpike  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  when 
completed  he  had  charge  of  the  gate  and  tolls,  living  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Lookout  Mountain  House  at  the  head  of 
the  old  Turnpike,  which   house  was  built   since  the  war,  and. 
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enlarged  and  improved  from  year  to  year  to  its  present 
condition.  Winn  the  Turnpike  was  read)*  for  use,  many 
citizens  immediately  availed  themselves  of  this  opening  and 
erected  cottages  for  summer  or  permanent  homes,  as  lar  back 
as  1853-54. 

In  the  season  of  1857  Col.  Whiteside  saw  the  necessity  of 
enlarged  facilities  and  more  desirable  accommodations  for 
visitors  upon  the  mountain.  At  that  earl)'  day  its  fame  had 
gone  abroad,  and  in  the  hot  summers  people  flocked  to  its 
cool  shades  for  rest  and  comfort  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  and  the  limited  hotel  capacity- 
was  so  insufficient  that  visitors  had  to  seek  other  localities. 
He  tool"  immediate  steps  to  meet  this  public  want,  with  the 
construction  ol  a  splendid  hotel  lor  those  days,  em  the 
eastern  brow  above  Leonora  Spring.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1 S 5 7  the  work  was  commenced  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Eli  Crabtree,  and  it  was  no  small  undertaking, 
considering  that  most  ol  the  materials  had  to  be  teamed  up  a 
steep  mountain  road,  but  by  the  1st  ol  June,  1S5S,  the  edifice 
ami  surrounding  cottages,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  ready 
lor  the  public.  The  cottages  were  well  built,  with  front 
porches,  and  the  southern  style  ol  ample  fireplaces  with  out- 
side  chimneys  of  shaped  sandstone.  The  Hotel  occupied  the 
center  of  the  quadrangle  facing  the  east  brow,  and  contained 
all    the    comforts    and    appliances  then  used  at    such    tesorts. 

To  show  with  what  dispatch  tin  Hotel  and  cottages  were 
furnished,  it  may  he  stated  as  a  fact  that,  excepting  the  chairs, 
JosKi'ii  Kuohs,  Esq.,  ot  this  city,  took  the  contract,  lor  bed 
steads,  bureaus,  washstands  and  the  usual  room  furniture,  to 
be  completed  ami  delivered  at  the  Hotel  in  eighteen  days,  and 
ever)'  piece  ot  lumber  used  lay  rough  and  unshaped  in  the 
yard.      It  in  ay  also  be  said  that   Mr.  Kuohs,  at  that  time,  was 


the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  Steam  Planing  Mill  and  Furni- 
ture Establishment,  located  between  6th  and  7th,  on  Market 
Street,  and  was  perfectly  able  to  can")'  out  such  a  contract  in 
first-class  order.  The  work  was  completed  and  delivered  on 
time,  and  well  done  too.  Mr  Ruohs,  our  respected  citizen, 
still  lives — one  of  the  few  of  the  older  inhabitants  who  remains 
to  see  the  great  march  of  improvement  in  these  later  days. 

With  the  opening  of  the  house  in  June  1S58,  came  the  rush 
of  happy  visitors,  and  the  advent  of  the  "Lookout  Mountain 
Hotel"  was  a  new  era  for  the  summer  travel,  and  it  won  a 
foremost  reputation  among  the  southern  resorts  for  its  cuisine 
and  excellent  management.  Supplies  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  city,  were  forwarded  daily  from  Nashville,  and 
the  praises  of  the  Hotel  and  the  Mountain  traveled  afar 
together.  Pour  and  six  horse  conveyances  ran  between  the 
Hotel  and  the  daily  trams  and  steamboat  lines  through  the 
season,  and  the  name  of  A.  C.  Cookk,  the  liveryman  who 
carried  out  this  part  ot  the  arrangement,  is  favorably  remem- 
bered as  a  man  of  energy  in  those  ante  helium  days. 

The  Hotel  grew  in  popularity  every  year  until  the  war 
reached  this  locality,  when  the  contending  armies  held  alter- 
nate posesssion  and  the  central  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
After  the  national  struggle  ceased,  an  effort  was  made  to 
resuscitate  the  enterprise,  a  second  building,  more  ordinary  in 
style,  was  put  up,  and  the  property  leased,  but  a  second  fire- 
accidentally  swept  away  the  main  building  again,  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  southern  people  at  that  time  offered 
little  inducement  to  the  estate  to  renew  it,  and  the  famous 
Lookout  Mountain  Hotel  existed  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
past,  but  the  original  investment  of  Col.  Whiteside  lived 
through  the  life  of  the  founder,  and  accomplished  the  main 
purposes  which  he  had  in  view. 
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As  a  historical  fact,  I  wish  to  mention  here  that  when  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States  decided 
to  establish  a  "University  of  the  South,"  Col.  Whiteside,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Bishop  Otey,  ist  Bishop  of  Tennessee, 
succeeded  in  convening  the  Southern  Bishops  and  delegates 
in  Chattanooga  to  take  into  consideration  Lookout  Mountain 
as  the  most  desirable  location.  The  convention  was  fully 
represented,  and  that  body  with  its  friends,  (which  meant  all 
Chattanooga,)  were  taken  to  the  mountain  top  over  the  turn- 
pike and  assembled  on  the  big  rock  north  of  where  the  hotel 
was  atterwards  erected  on  the  east  brow.  Such  a  convocation 
of  Church  Dignitaries,  representing  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  was 
never  known  before  or  since  on  Lookout  Mountain — to 
which  were  added  all  the  people  and  wheeled  vehicles  of  the 
city,  making  it  a  regular  gala  da)'.  It  was  a  national  day, 
indeed,  as  it  took  place  on  Jul)'  4th,  I  «S  5  7 . 

I  he  magnificence  ol  the  place,  its  appropriateness,  and 
the  liberal  oilers  made,  should  this  spot  lie  selected,  carried 
the  staid  Bishops  and  delegates  by  storm.  The  meeting  was 
organized,  and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  University  ol 
the  church  and  all  favored  that  very  spot  ;  when  lo  !  the 
supply  ol  water  was  suggested  as  a  leading  necessity,  and 
despite  ot  the  many  assurances  that  a  plenty  of  this  important 
element  could  be  obtained,  the  Bishops  hesitated  and  post- 
poned the  question  of  site  for  future  consideration.  A  year 
elapsed,  and  the  name  "University  of  the  South"  was  adopted, 
and  Sewanee  won  the  abiding  place  on  the  Cumberland 
range. 

The  troubles  which  led  up  to  Secession  and  the  multiplied 
cares  of  business,  especially  in  railroading,  after  hostilities 
commenced,  in  which  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
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was  for  a  long  time  the  base  line  of  army  supplies,  fell  heavily 
upon  Col.  Whiteside,  who  moved  his  family  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  operated  the  line  from  this  end.     lie  never  was  a 
strong  man  physically,  being  subject  to  nervous  attacks,  and 
the  general  outlook  was  not  very  encouraging  to  a  person  ot 
his  temperament.      In  the  commencement  of  the  excitement, 
his  son  James  L.  had  enlisted,  and  now   word  came  that  he 
was  sick  in  Virginia,  where  his  regiment  happened  to  be  on 
duty.      His    condition    was    reported    serious    and    his    father 
became  alarmed  and  decided  to  go  to  the  front  and  bring  him 
home  if  possible.      At  this  time  his  own  health  was  feeble  and 
precarious,  and  all  the  indications  were  against  his  taking  the 
journey,  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  with  him  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  and  so  we  started   for  Virginia  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  James  home  ;    but   the  results  of  the  trip,  as  to  his 
health  were  unfavorable  and  led  up  to  his  final  sickness  and 
death.     On  his  return   Col.  Whiteside  went  to  the   mountain 
hotel,  but  his  prostration  and    weakness  continued    and   the 
family  became  anxious  and  moved  him  to  his  city  residence, 
where  he  died   November   12th,  1861,  being  a  little  over  58 
years  of  age. 

In  the  death  of  Col.  Whiteside,  this  section  lost  its  most 
distinguished  citizen.  The  shock  was  great  to  Chattanooga, 
and  had  not  the  country  been  absorbed  in  the  immense 
struggle  then  going  on,  the  consequences  of  his  demise  would 
have  appeared  much  greater,  and  the  event  received  more 
notice.  As  it  was,  the  people  mourned  and  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  were  not  confined  to  this  locality — for  he  was 
well  and  honorably  known  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  At  any 
other  time,  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
community  at   huge,    and    the  great    respect    entertained    for 
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him  would   have   received  a  general  public   acknowledgment, 

the  like  unknown  heretofore  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Col.  Whiteside  was  an  even  tempered,  painstaking,  careful 
and  methodical  man,  always  pleasant,  and  never  losing  his 
manners  or  senses  in  excitement.  He  was  a  most  perfect 
gentleman  in  many  ways,  and  very  popular  in  the  conduct  of 
all  business.  lie  had  accumulated  a  large  property,  personal 
and  real,  and  as  Vice  President  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  had  the  lull  management  and  control  of  its  affairs, 
being  endeared  to  all  connected  with  that  company,  whether 
stockholders  or  employes— having  their  full  confidence  and 
respect,  and  they  all  felt  their  loss  when  he  died. 

In  politics  he  was  and  "Old  line  Whig,"  and  acted  with 
that  party  till  1860-61,  when  he  voted  for  Secession  and 
sustained  the  cause  unreservedly  until  his  death.  His  in- 
fluence carried  many  others  into  the  same  line  of  duty,  but  his 
life  was  not  spared  to  be  humiliated  in  the  final  defeat  which 
overtook  the  Confederacy. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  eminent  and  successful  while  he  prac- 
ticed, but  he  avoided  politics  in  a  general  way,  and  though 
often  serving  in  the  Legislature,  it  was  not  so  much  as  a 
politician,  as  a  fair  representative  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
country— but,  as  stated  elsewhere,  his  public  duties  over- 
shadowed his  practice,  and  his  constitution  was  not  equal  to 
the  strain  of  continuing  both  with  that  careful  thought  needful 

for  success. 

He  was  a  man  of  uniform  benevolence,  an  Episcopalian  in 
his  belief,  and  gave  generously  to  the  support  of  that  denom- 
ination. The  lot  on  the  corner  ot  Chestnut  and  Eighth  streets 
was  a  gift  of  his,  with  a  liberal  cash  subscription  when  the 
first  Church  edifice  was  built.  Hut  his  chanties  were  not 
confined  to  his  own   people  or  profession  ;  they  were  general 
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and  to  the  worthy — too  confiding,  if  any  fault — and  his 
manners  were  so  considerate,  and  his  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  so  manifest  that  the  people  were  ever  his  friends  and 
won  his  sympathy  on  all  proper  occasions.  He  was  a  good 
man  whose  virtues  were  manifold  and  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all  his  descendants. 

There  were  born  to  Col.  James  A.  Whiteside  fourteen 
children,  five  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Jane  Massengale,  who 
died  April  I2th,  1843— see  Group  No.  4^  A;  and  nine  by 
his  second  wife,  Harriet  L.  Straw,  whom  he  married  February 
1st,  1844,  and  who  is  still  living — see  Group  No.  4^  B. 

My  wife's  mother,  as  has  been  stated,  was  born  and  raised 
in  Grainger  County,  Tenn.  She  belonged  to  a  large  and 
well  known  family,  whose  descendants  are  numerous  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  She  was  very  popular  and  moved 
much  in  society,  and  those  who  remember  her,  speak  in  the 
highest  praise  of  her  noble  and  womanly  traits  of  character. 
Her  children  were  five  in  number,  as  follows; 


JOHN  B.  WHITESIDE,  the  eldest,  (Group  4%  A— 1  inner 
circle, )  was  born  in  1'ikeville,  Tenn.,  October  28th,  1829,  and 
was  a  lad  of  nine  years  when  his   father  moved   to  this  city. 

He  married  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Hooke,  January  1st,  185 1. 
She  was  born  in  Washington,  Rhea  County,  Tenn.,  January 
17th,  1832,  but  her  father  moved  to  Chattanooga  in  the  early 
days,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  their  permanent  home. 

By  profession  he  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  although  citizens 
do  not  generally  know  it,  he  made  the  first  map  of  Chatta- 
nooga, which  is  the  standard  to  which  all  map  makers  refer  in 
doing  similar  work.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  ability  and  for 
some  time  filled  the  office  of  agent  of  the  Nashville  &  Chat 
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tanooga  Railroad  in  this  city.  In  those  days  civil  engineers 
had  plenty  to  do  as  the  country  was  opened  up,  and  Mr. 
Whiteside  was  very  useful  in  his  calling,  but  he  was  not  very 
robust,  and  died,  a  middle  aged  man,  May  I  ith,  1S74,  leaving 
his  wife  and  two  children  living,  of  four  born  to  them  as 
follows  : 

Frank    Whiteside,    (Group  4}4   A.    i,   outer  circle,)  was 
born  in  this  city,  September  22d,    1S52,  and  except,  during 
the  war,  when  all    inhabitants   lied  the  place   who  could  get 
away,  he  has  known  no  other  place  for  a  home.      Educated  in 
the  private  and   public  schools  of  Chattanooga,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the    Nashville,   Chattanooga  &   St.   Louis    Railroad 
as  a  clerk  in  the  freight  department  here  when  he  was   four- 
teen  years  of  age  and   remained   in  their  employ  twenty   tour 
years,  making  no  change  until,  he  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  Chickamauga   Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  in  1890 
as    a    leading    Stockholder,    and    was    elected    the    Treasurer 
and   General   Manager,  which  offices  and  duties  he  continues 
to  fill.     The  company  has  a  large  and   well-ordered  plant  in 
South    Chattanooga,    and    are    doing    a    successlul    business, 
making  Wrought  Iron   Fences,    Fire   Escapes,   Architectural 
Castings  and   Hay  Presses,  as  specialties  in  their  general  line 
of  manufactures. 

lie  married  Miss  Lillie  S.  Slatter,  April  22d,  1874,  and 
now  they  make  it  their  home  on  Lookout  Mountain.  1  hey 
have  three  children. 

Mary  A.,  (Group  4^  A.  2,  outer  circle,)  was  born  November 
10th,  1855,  and  raised  also  in  Chattanooga.  After  completing 
certain  rudimentary  studies  in  this  city,  she  attended  the 
Huntsville  Female  Seminary,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  an  institution 
of  high  standing,   where   she  graduated.      She   married,    July 
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ist,  1 874.  Mr.  John  M.  Warner,  who  represented  a  hardware 
firm  at  the  time,  but  her  after  days  were  lew,  and  on  the  I  Ith 
of  January,  1875,  she  passed  away  in  her  twentieth  year. 

There  were  also  two  children,  Robert,  who  was  born  July 
17th,  i860,  and  John,  named  after  his  father,  born  February 
20th.  1862,  but  neither  of  them  lived  through  infancy. 

PENELOPE  P.,  (Group  4*/  A.  2,  inner  circle)  was  born  May 
14th,  1 83 1 ,  in  Pikeville,  Term.  She  received  her  education 
chiefly  in  the  private  schools  of  Chattanooga,  though  I  think 
she  was  sent  away  before  finishing  her  course.  She  married 
Dr.  JosiiiMi  S.  Gillespie,  February  10th,  1848,  a  well  known 
member  of  the  Gillespie  family,  who  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  this  country  and  extensive  planters  for  generations.  The 
Doctor,  though  practicing  his  profession,  has  not  confined 
himself  to  it,  but  gives  much  attention  to  farming.  When 
President  Cleveland  entered  his  first  term,  he  made  Dr. 
Gillespie,  Surveyor  for  the  port  of  Chattanooga,  which  federal 
appointment  he  filled  with  acceptance  lor  the  term. 

The  wedded  years  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillespie  were  very 
happy  and  peaceful.  For  thirty-four  years  they  were  spared 
to  each  other,  living  most  of  the  time  on  their  farm  near  the 
city,  but  she  preceded  him  to  the  future  life,  April  29th  1 882, 
since  which  he  has  resided  with  his  son,  James  W.,  in  the 
country,  most  of  the  time. 

They  had  seven  children,  as  follows : 

Mary  Leonora,  who  was  born  March  31st,  1850,  and  died 
April  loth,  1850,  ami 

Makgarktti-:  Alice,  born  October  12th,  185 1,  and  died 
August  20th,  1852,  are  not  noted  in  the  outer  circle  oi  Group 
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4%  A.  2,  having  died  in  infancy,  so  far  back  that  they  escaped 
our  memory  when  the  chart  was  prepared. 

Jamks  Whiteside,  (Group  4l/2  A.  I,  outer  circle,)  was  born 
March  25th,  1853,  and  raised  in  the  city  or  on  his  father's 
farm  near  by,  being  educated  chiefly  in  the  private  schools  of 
the  place,  as  the  public  system  was  nut  much  in  vogue  in 
those  days.  For  several  years  he  was  employed  in  the  hard- 
ware store  of  J.  II.  Warner  &  Co.,  but  of  late  years  he  has 
filled  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  its  duties  have 
given  him  active  employment,  lie  married  Miss  Virginia  A. 
Swann,  May  1st,  188 1,  and  resides  on  his  farm,  but  his  office 
is  in  the  city.      They  have  five  children. 

Anna  Penelope,  (Group  4^  A.  2,  outer  circle,)  was  born 
at  the  homestead,  March  25th,  1855.  She  had  liberal  advan- 
tages of  education  in  the  home  private  schools,  and  I  think 
pursued  ,i  portion  of  her  studies  abroad.  With  a  large  circle 
of  relations  and  friends,  she  was  much  in  society,  and  given  to 
active  work  in  church  and  home  duties.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 1S71,  she  married  Mr.  John  A.  Hooke,  and  they  have 
made  the  city,  chiefly,  their  residence.  Five  children  have 
been  born  to  them. 

Mr.  Hooi-iE,  at  present,  is  Postmaster  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, where  his  family  now  lives. 


JosiiPH  Anderson,  (Group  .|  %  A.  3,  outer  circle,  was  born 
September  5th,  1 S 5 7 ,  on  his  lather's  place,  and  from  boyhood 
he  displayed  unusual  mental  capacity.  He  pushed  forward 
in  obtaining  an  education,  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  lie  took  a  fancy  to  civil 
engineering',  and  pursued  his  studies  in  that  line   until  his  ac- 


quirements  recommended  him  to  those  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment work,  and  he  obtained  service  in  its  employ  for  several 
years.  As  an  Engineer  and  Contractor  he  has  undertaken 
several  heavy  jobs,  and  finished  them  with  success.  The 
final  location  and  construction  of  the  Chattanooga  &  Lookout 
Mountain  Railroad  was  a  part  of  his  labors  near  this  city. 
At  present  he  is  the  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of  a 
wealthy  company,  located  at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  largely 
interested  in  its  prosperity.  In  the  interest  of  this  company 
he  has  recently  secured  a  large  contract  for  paving  some  oi 
the  streets  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

He  married  Miss  Makgakkt  Mitchell,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
May  28th,-  1884.  The  family  now  reside  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  have  two   children. 

Jane  Neilson,  (Group  A  4^-4,  outer  circle,)  was  born  near 
this  city,  June  22d,  1859.  She  was  raised  here,  and  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters  attended  the  private  Academy  of  Prof. 
H.  \V.  Von  Aldehoff,  on  College  Hill,  a  place  and  a  teacher 
well  known  to  those  who  were  youths  before  the  civil  war 
— scarcely  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  those  days  who  was  not  a 
pupil  of  that  school,  and  recollects  with  pleasure  the  German 
Teacher.  She  finished  her  education  at  Vassar,  N.  Y.,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  North,  with  her  brother  An- 
derson, who  was  stationed  at  different  points  on  Government 
work.  Being  of  a  lively,  animated  disposition,  she  was  much 
given  to  society,  ami  had  a  large  list  of  friends  ami  associates. 
She  married  Mr.  G.  Auou.stus  Holland,  then  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Chattanooga  Argus,  a  weekly  Democratic 
paper,  published  for  several  years.  Having  sold  out  his  in- 
terest he  is  now  connected  with  a  newspaper  enterprise  at 
Eminence  Kentucky,  where  they  now  reside. 

1  so 


Florence,  (Group  A  43,^  5,  outer  circle,)  was  born 
February  20th,  1 86 1,  and  grew  to  womanhood,  receiving  all 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education  with  a  rich  promise  of  a 
permanent  and  bright  future.  She  was  dear  to  her  many 
friends  and  a  very  active  christian  in  good  works — at  home  a 
treasure.  But  all  these  traits  could  not  save  her  from  the 
insidious  wiles  of  consumption,  and  she  went  into  a  decline, 
slow  at  first,  but  which  ended  in  death  January  3d,  j8o,o. 
Fondly  loved  and  cherished  by  her  family  and  friends,  her 
absence  has  made  a  sad  void  in  the  home  circle. 


ANDFKSON,  (Group  41/,  A  3,  inner  circle,)  was  born 
October  29th,  1833,  in  Pikeville,  Tenn.  lie  was  the  favorite 
child  of  Col.  Whiteside,  a  kind  and  noble  youth,  of  .1  good 
disposition,  and  precocious  from  his  childhood.  Kvery 
attention  and  advantage  were  given  him  as  to  his  education, 
regardless  ol  cost,  and  finally  he  graduated  at  Vale  College 
with  many  honors.  Subsequently  he  read  law  at  the  Lebanon 
Law  School,  ai\l\  ranked  high  among  his  fellows  and  in  his 
grade  with  the  Faculty,  but  lie  returned  home  with  an  aggra- 
vating cough,  which  caused  immediate  alarm  to  the  family, 
especially  to  his  father,  who  had  everything  done  known  to 
the  medical  protession  to  rescue  him  from  that  dreaded  disease 
consumption,  hoping  and  trusting  to  the  last.    All  was  in  vain. 

On  the  morning  oi  his  last  day  in  lite,  his  Hither  told  him 
he  was  dying;  with  an  earnest  look  to  his  lather,  he  asked, 
"  il  there  was  any  hope?"  lie  answered,  "none,"  when 
Anderson  turned  his  face  away  for  .1  tune  in  quiet  thought. 
Then,  calmly,  he  called  around  him  the-  members  of  the  family, 
and  gave  minute  instructions  concerning  his  effects.  It  was  a 
sad  day  as  he  lay  patiently  awaiting  the  grim  messenger  with- 
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out  a  murmur,  surrounded  by  those  who  loved  him  so  dearly, 
utterly  helpless  except  to  smooth  the  way.  He  died  May 
2d,   1857, 

Col.  Whiteside  was  much  broken  down  by  the  untimely 
death  of  his  favorite  child,  before  his  twenty-filth  birthday, 
whose  prospects  seemed  so  bright  in  one  so  favored  and 
capable.  My  wife  never  described  this  scene  without  silent 
tears  shed  in  telling-  it  to  her  children.  How  much  it  endears 
her  memory  as  I  recall  these  little  events  as  they  happened 
from  time  to  time  in  our  home  circle. 


FOSTER,  (Group  4^  A  4,  inner  circle,)  was  born  January 
24th,  1836,  in  Pikeville,  Tenn.,  and  was  a  mere  lad  when  the 
family  moved  to  Chattanooga.  He  was  raised  and  educated 
here,  and  followed  railroading  for  a  time,  meeting  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Miranda  Harris,  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  where  they  were  married  December  8th, 
185^.  She  was  born  July  22cl,  1838,  and  with  the  exception 
of  .1  few  years  spent  in  Chattanooga,  they  have  made  their 
home  in  Morristown,  where  they  now  reside.  They  are  well- 
conditioned  as  to  this  world's  goods,  contented  and  satisfied 
to  make  life  pleasant  and  comfortable — certainly  after  their 
war  experience  in  the  earl)-  married  days. 

Soon  the  shrill  notes  of  war  were  sounding  over  the  land, 
and  discord,  most  trying,  ruled  that  portion  of  East  Tennessee. 
Though  living  among  union  men  who  were  daily  joining  the 
Federal  troops,  he  enlisted,  as  a  private,  in  Company  I,  2d 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  Confederate  Army,  March,  1862,  then 
stationed  at  Cumberland  Gap.  He  was  with  Gen.  K.  Kirby 
Smith  on  his  advance  to  Kentucky  ;  then  with  General  Bragg 
went  as  far  as  Frankfort,  but  on  his  retreat  he  returned  to  the 


Gap.  When  the  Confederate  army  evacuated  upper  East  Ten- 
nessee, they  were  transferred  to  the  command  of  Brig. -Gen. 
W.  H.  Jones,  who  was  operating  in  Southwestern  Virginia. 
Here  he  acted  in  the  capacity  oi  a  scout  for  a  long  tune,  spend- 
ing most  ol  it  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  During  this  service 
he  had  many  narrow  escapes,  and  his  adventures  would  fill  a 
good  sized  volume,  yet  his  good  luck  stood  him  well  and  he 
always  managed  to  elude  capture.  In  the  spring  of  1864  this 
command  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  strengthen 
Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  and  he  remained  with  him  through  that 
campaign. 

When  General  Lee  surrendered  his  command,  he  was  in 
service  at  Christiansburg,  Va.,  and  started  south  to  join  Gen. 
Joseph  K.  Johnson,  but  never  reached  him,  and  Air.  Whiteside 
surrendered  at  Jonesboro  about  May  1st,  1865.  But  this  did 
not  cud  his  experience.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and,  sometime  in  1865,  was  arrested  on  a  Capias  issued 
in  Green  County,  charging  him  with  burning  George  Kinney's 
house  during  the  war.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  realize  the 
bitter  feeling  which  existed  then  against  those  who  served  in 
the  Confederate  arm}'.  Though  he  proved  he  was  twenty 
miles  away  when  the  house  was  burned,  and  obtained  the 
depositions  ol  those  who  did  the  burning,  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitential)-  lor  twenty  years.  At  length  he  obtained  a 
new  trial  and  was  ably  defended  by  the  Hon.  Tbos.  A.  R. 
Nelson,  Judge  Deadrick,  and  others  well  versed  in  law,  and  a 
second  verdict  of  fifteen  years  was  meted  out  to  him,  but  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  cleared  Itim  justly  of  tin  cluugc. 
I  publish  this  incident  to  show  the  present  generation  to  what 
extent  prejudice  and  injustice  swayed  the  people  and  the 
courts  soon  alter  the  war,  and  lor  many  years,-  in  some 
communities.     Even  I  was  arrested  alter  my  return  to  Chatta- 


nooga,  because  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  lot  where  my 
residence  formerly  stood,  and  began  to  get  ready  for 
rebuilding. 

They  have  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  living,  as 
follows  : 

Kffie  Maria,  (Group  41/*  A  i,  outer  circle.)  was  born 
January  14th,   1 86 1,  and  died  January  19th,   1862. 

Ckampton  Harris,  (Group  .\l/2  A  2,  outer  circle,)  was  born 
November  15th,  1862.  He  was  a  child  of  great  promise, 
bright,  and  ambitious  to  accomplish  a  future  usefulness.  The 
parents  furthered  him  in  every  possible  way;  he  was  well 
educated  and  in  due  time  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  began  practice  in  Chattanooga  in  partnership  with 
Judge  W.  L.  Eakin,  and  had  established  .1  reputation  which 
promised  to  rank  him  high  among  his  associates.  No 
young  man  in  the  city  had  more  llattering  prospects  in 
abeyance  ;  but  like  so  many  others,  he  had  pulmonary  troubles 
which  could  not  be  checked,  and  he  returned  to  his  father's 
home  in  Morristown  and  died  March  11th,  [891.  His  death 
was  a  severe  ordeal  to  his  parents,  who  had  anticipated  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  his  own  fond  hopes,  and  many  friends 
mourned  with  them  in  hi.^  decease. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  (Group  41/.  A  3,  outer  circle,)  was  born 
November  1 15th,  1866.  She  married  Mr.  John  K.  Helms  in 
1890,  editor  of  the  Morristown  Gazette,  where  they  now  live, 
and  have  had  two  children. 

Jennie  Maria,  (Group  \%  A.  4,  outer  circle.)  was  born 
October  3  1st,  1869. 

Jamks  Anderson,  (Group  4^  A  5,  outer  circle,)  was  born. 
October  14th,  1872. 
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THANKFUL  ANDERSON,  fifth  child  of  Col.  Whiteside, 
(Group  4^  A  5,  inner  circle,)  was  born  in  Pikeville,  Term., 
July  24th,  1 S38,  and  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  able  to  travel 
over  the  rough  country  roads,  the  family  moved  to  Chatta- 
nooga.     She  married   A.  M.  Johnson,  November  nth,  1857. 

The  leading  incidents  in  her  life  will  be  found  in  the  sketch 
given  of  her  husband  elsewhere.  She  died  January  28th, 
i8qO. 


COLONKL  WHITESIDE  married  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Hakkikt  Eeonoka  Straw,  a  native  of  Virginia,  February  1st, 
1844.  They  were  married  in  Chattanooga — to  whom  were 
born  sons  and  daughters,  nine  in  number.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  inherited  a  Luge  estate,  personal  and  real, 
and  by  her  excellent  management  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  and  county,  it  has  increased  many  fold.  For  her  age  she 
is  a  very  active  business  women,  giving  personal  attention  to 
details  and  investments,  in  which  sound  judgment  and  tore- 
sight  have  exemplified  her  transactions  and  added  credit  to 
her  wisdom.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  periods  of  the  city's 
history,  few,  if  any,  of  her  first  acquaintances  have  kept  even 
pace  with  her  in  financial  affairs;  and  during  these  same  years 
she  has  raised  a  large  and  expensive  family  of  children,  who 
have  chiefly  remained  near  her  from  childhood,  engaging  in 
their  many  pursuits  and  business  callings,  and  making  Chatta- 
nooga their  permanent  home — a  somewhat  unusual  feature 
for  a  family  so  active  and  so  numerous.  Mrs.  Whiteside  has 
watched  over  their  growth,  and  offered  to  each  a  liberal 
education  and  all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  affluence 
could  furnish,  to  prepare  them  for  the  emergencies  of  lite. 
With  every  prestige  in  their  favor,  they  have  not  disappointed 


her  in  their  various  successes  and  the  different  pursuits  which 
they  have  undertaken. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  county,  external  and  internal, 
no  name  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  Whiteside,  Com- 
mencing with  the  honored  name  and  enterprises  of  their 
esteemed  father,  in  the  very  earliest  eras  of  Chattanooga's 
existence,  and,  as  the  sons  have  arrived  to  man's  estate,  con- 
tinuing through  them  to  the  present  writing,  all  have  partici- 
pated in  some  degree  in  forming  character  and  wielding 
power,  embracing  business,  public  and  private,  with  politics 
largely  in  the  ascendant.  Chattanooga  has  marked  this  grow- 
ing influence  for  years.  With  such  a  host,  in  the  strength  of 
maturing  _years,  and  not  lacking  for  means  nor  actuated  by 
necessities,  what  a  power  exists  to  accomplish  good  and 
further  the  well  being  of  a  large  community — handing  down 
and  keeping  in  view  the  memory  of  him  from  whom  they 
received  a  noble  name  and  an  unsullied  reputation. 


JAMES  L.,  (Group  4%  H  6,  inner  circle,)  the  eldest  of  the 
second  set  of  children,  was  born  April  17th,  1 S 4 5 ,  in  this  city. 
He  was  raised  and  educated  principally  in  Chattanooga.  As 
a  minor,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  in 
active  duty  in  Virginia  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  his  father 
procured  his  discharge  and  brought  him  home.  For  years  he 
was  employed  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad, 
and  more  recently  a  conductor  on  the  Chattanooga  &  Lookout 
Mountain  Railroad.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  demo- 
crat. He  married  Miss  Mollie  Tiijwell,  April  25th,  1866, 
and  has  one  son,  who  is  now  grown,  married  and  in  business 
for  himself. 

The  family  lives  in  Chattanooga. 
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FLORENCE,  (Group  .\%  B  7,  inner  circle)  was  horn 
in  Chattanooga,  February  1 8th,  1847.  y^s  a  child,  she  was 
fond  ol  study  and  pursued  such  branches  as  were  taught 
in  the  private  schools  of  this  city  and  Nashville.  She  finished 
her  education  at  an  institution  for  young  ladies  in  New 
England.  Unlike  the  generality  ol  her  sex,  she  remains 
unmarried,  an  honorable  exception,  and  has  devoted  her  time 
to  mental  subjects  and  personal  culture.  There  are  tew 
questions  ol  philosophy  outside  her  line  oi  reading,  and  being 
a  great  traveler  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  human  and'  natural,  she  has  stored  up  a  vast  amount 
of  information  which  makes  her  intercourse  with  others 
fascinating  ..and  popular.  For  years  she  has  passed  her 
winters  in  Boston,  that  center  of  literary  culture,  which  kept 
her  in  touch  with  the  new  ideas  ol  modern  development  and 
religious  thought  ;  but  more  recently  her  Southern  home  has 
claimed  her  presence,  and  will  likely  remain  her  permanent 
residence  summer  ami  winter. 


HELEN,  (Group  41/  B  8,  inner  circle,)  was  born  August 
17th,  1849,  'n  this  city,  and  like  her  sister,  attended  the  select 
schools  here  and  in  Nashville,  with  a  finishing  course  in  New 
England.  She  married,  February  3d,  1869,  Mr.  Richard 
Livingston  Watkins,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity, and  at  that  time  prominent  in  I  he  business  enterprises 
of  the  day.  lie  was  born  August  29th,  1836,  in  Jefferson 
County,  Tenn.,  and  like  Andrew'  Johnson,  could  not  boast  of 
much  education,  but  a  fair  share  of  common  sense,  minus 
political  aspirations,  lie  came  to  Chattanooga  in  185.4,  and 
at  the  time  ol  the  civil  war  was  engaged  with  his  brothers  in 
the  hardware  business. 


Though  raised  in  upper  Fast  Tennessee,  there  was  no 
union  feeling"  in  his  veins,  and  having  received  a  commission 
from  the  Confederate  War  Department  to  raise  an  Artillery 
Company,  he  enlisted  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  secured 
a  battery  of  four  guns  and  entered  active  service.  His  first 
clash  at  arms  was  when  Negley  shelled  this  city  in  1862. 

In  the  course  of  events  he  was  ordered  to  Kentucky,  but 
did  not  reach  Perryville  in  time  for  the  battle.  Falling  back, 
he  remained  at  Knoxville  .several  months  ;  thence  he  was 
ordered  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  served  also  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
thence  sent  to  Vicksburg.  After  the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  in 
General  Polk's  corps  he  joined  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson  at 
Dalton,  Ga.,  and  did  his  share  of  fighting  till  General  Johnson 
was  relieved.  He  went  with  General  Hood  to  Franklin  and 
Nashville;  thence  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  finally  back  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  Spanish 
Fort  fight.  Under  General  Taylor  the  ami)'  fell  back  to 
Demopolis,  and  finally  to  Meridian,  Miss,  where  they  sur- 
rendered to  General  Canby.  He  was  paroled  on  honor,  and 
with  crutches  traveled  home  to  Chattanooga,  via  Dalton, 
which  in  his  wounded  condition  was  a  severe  ordeal. 

Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  callings.  Years 
ago  he  was  President  of  tin:  Chattanooga  Tanner)',  also  an 
original  stockholder  in  the  Roane  Iron  Company,  which,  with 
Merchandising,  Contracting,  Railroad  building,  and  interests 
in  various  enterprises,  he  lias  lound  enough  to  keep  him  well 
employed,  and  has  accumulated  a  large  property.  He  has 
always  been  a  democrat  and  active  in  defense  of  his  principles. 
He  is  a  prominent  paying  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South.  They  have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom,  all  boys, 
are  living,  who  are  engaged  extensively  in  the  grocer)' 
business  at  this  time. 
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ANN   NEWELL,  (Group  4%  H  9,  inner  circle,)  was  born 
April  29th,  1  85  1,  and  diet!  in  infancy. 


VKRNON,  (Group  4l/>  B  10,  inner  circle,)  was  born  May 
1 8th,  1853,  in  Chattanooga.  He  was  raised  and  educated 
principally  in  this  city,  as  there  was  no  lack  ol  good  private 
schools  before  the  public  system  was  adopted;  but  his  course 
of  study  was  completed  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee.  Making  Chattanooga  his  home,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  various  pursuits,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  fine 
business  qualifications.  As  a  calling,  he  may  be  termed  a 
contractor,  .having  been  chiefly  occupied  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  did  much  for  the  city.  He  married  Miss  S.u.l.n: 
Taylor,  January  1st,  1878,  to  whom  four  children  have  been 
born  and  three  are  now  livinc, 


1 1UGH,  (Group  4%  H  11,  inner  circle,)  was  born  in  Chatta- 
nooga, December  9th,  1854.  The  manner  of  his  education  as 
a  boy,  was  similar  to  that  ot  his  brothers,  except  that  after 
leaving  Sewanee,  he  finished  his  course  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville.  He  read  law  and  received  his  diploma 
from  Washington  College,  St.  Louis,  in  June,  1879,  and  began 
practice  ot  his  profession  in  his  native  city.  From  boyhood 
Hugh  has  been  a  politician.  Nothing  interested  him  more 
than  the  local  and  general  struggles  of  parties  for  power.  He 
has  been  a  democrat  from  the  beginning  and  active  at  the 
primaries  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  In  1883  he  was  nominated 
by  the  democracy  for  Mayor,  and  after  a  close  fight,  elected 
by  a  majority  ol  nine  votes,  having  received  1,284  votes. 
This   was   .1   triumph,  as  the   republican   party  was  largely  in 


the  majority  at  that  time.  After  his  term  of  two  years  had 
expired,  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  County  Judge,  and 
elected  by  a  good  majority,  winch  office  he  still  occupies — the 
term  being  for  eight  years.  Aside  from  public  matters,  he  lias 
been  energetic  in  several  important  enterprises,  especially  in 
those  connected  with  the  improvement  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
lie  married  Miss  Gertrude  Stalky,  June  29th,  1879. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are 
livincr. 


WILLIAM  MOWBRAY,  (Group  4%  15  1  2,  inner  circle.) 
was  born  December  4th,  1856,  in  this  city,  and  enjoyed  equal 
educational  advantages  with  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  He 
never  had  good  health,  and  consequently  has  been  less  active 
than  some  others  in  this  life-work.  But  in  the  pursuit  of 
strength  he  has  been  a  great  traveler  in  his  own  country,  and 
tew  excel  him  in  narrative  or  telling  a  good  story  concerning 
his  experiences  and  personal  adventures.  As  to  politics,  he- 
has  always  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  but  has  not  taken 
as  conspicuous  a  part  as  many  others  in  the  family.  At 
present  he  is  employed  in  the  city  office.  lie  married 
February  15th,  1887,  Mrs.  Matilda  Williams  Mkveks — 
they  have  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living 


C1IARLKS,  (Group  4%  W  13,  inner  circle,)  is  also  a  native 
of  Chattanooga,  born  January  10th,  1858.  If  he  had  taken  as 
much  interest  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  lie  has  in  the  affairs 
of  the  City  Fire  Department  he  would  truly  have  been  a 
learned  man  As  it  happened,  however,  his  school  days  ran 
in  I  he  usual  way,  and  from  boyhood  his  ambition  has  been  to 
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take  a  hand  in  fighting  the  fierce  elements  at  ever)'  fire  alarm. 
1  his  firm  devotion  has  had  its  reward,  and  several  years  ago 
he  was  made  Chief  ol  the  Fire  Department,  and  still  holds 
that  position,  which  speaks  well  for  his  energy  and  perse- 
verance, lie  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  takes  pride  in  his 
public  duties,  and  has  been  sustained  as  Quel  through  different 
administrations.  Ala)'  17th,  1880  lie  married  Ali^s  Km  ma 
Crutch FiiiLn,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon  William  Crutch'field,  a 
well  known  family  ol  long  standing  and  great  prominence. 
They  have  had  two  children,  but  only  one  is  living. 


GLENN,  the  youngest,  (Group  4  %  \\  14,  inner  circle.)  was 
born  July  27th,  1859,  and  from  a  child  has  been  noted  for 
his  push  and  unflinching  perseverance,  lie  obtained  his 
education  here  in  the  select  schools  and  Academy,  and  also 
at  the  University  of  the  South.  He  began  life  with  service  in 
the  office  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad  in  this  city, 
and  adhered  to  it  for  years  When  John  H  Weaver,  agent  of 
the  above  railroad,  was  promoted  to  the  Superintendency  and 
located  in  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  he  went  with  him  and  remained 
in  his  office  tor  some  years.  During  tins  tune  he  developed 
unusual  ability  and  shrewdness  in  managing  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  which  became  manifest  when  lie  returned 
to  Chattanooga  and  took  the  race  for  democratic  alderman  in 
his  ward,  lie  was  elected  over  his  competitor,  and  is  now 
serving  the  second  term  of  two  years.  No  member  ol  the 
Common  Council  is  more  active,  or  seems  to  leave  his  impress 
more  directly  upon  the  affairs  of  the  city,  or  is  more  successful 
in  reaching  the  ends  he  desires.  In  such  a  field  his  ability  has 
had  lull  sway,  and  he  appears  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Under     President     Cleveland's    administration,    he     has    just 
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received  the  appointment  of  "Post  Office  Inspector  in  charge," 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  one  which  will  give 
him  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  diplomatic  and  well 
known  abilities.  His  career  has  thus  far  been  successful.  He 
married  Miss  Sue  Elmo  Ackee,  May  iith,  1880,  and  to 
them  three  children  have  been  born,  two  of  whom  are  living. 


Co         *£>         cj 
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yfctf  KMORANDA  of  the  Ancestry  of  Colonel  James  A. 
"•-'>■£>>     Whiteside,  which  were  found  in  his  desk  after  his 
death — a  verbatim  copy. 


WILLIAM  WHITESIDE,  from  Ireland  at  early  day- 
prior  to  Am.  Revolution — Married  Betsy  Stockton,  also  from 
Ireland,  but  married  in  America.  Wm.  Whiteside  settled  in 
Rutherford  Cty.,  N.  C,  at  a  place  yet  known  as  "Whiteside's 
Settlement." 

Wm.  &  Betty  had  sons  &  daughters  as  follows — 

1.  Davis  Whiteside  (who  died  at  Ililsboro),  a  member  of 
the  legislature  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

2.  Robert  Whiteside 

3.  James  Whiteside  represented  Ruthfd.  Cty.  in  N.  C. 
legislature  14  years.  First  American  who  visited  Illinois. 
Selected  homes  for  himself  and  his  brothers  &  on  his  return 
to  N.  C,  died  in  the  woods,  in  troublesome  times  of  Indians. 

4.  John  Whiteside. 
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5.  Wm.  Whiteside — one  of  the  first  American  settlers  in 
Illinois. 

6.  Thomas  Whiteside.    Rep.  Rutherford  Cty.  several  years. 

7.  Samuel  Whiteside      Died  in  Warren  Cty.,   Ky. 

8.  Adam  Whiteside.  Rep.  Rutherford  Cty.  several  years. 
Bachelor  to  64  years  and  then  married. 

9.  Frank  Whiteside.     Went  to  Missouri  about  1S10. 
John,  Wm.   &  Thos.,  and  the   families  of  Davis  &   James, 

were  1st  American   settlers  in  Illinois   and   fought  the   Indians 
with  extraordinary  bravery  and  success. 

Genl.  Sam.  Whiteside,  of  Illinois,  is  a  son  of  John  Whiteside. 
DaUGH  I'EKS. 

i.  Margaret  Whiteside,  daughter  of  Wm.  &  Hetty,  mar- 
ried Wm  Monroe,  (was  in  Battle  Kings  Mt. — last  lived  on 
Ohio,  above  Louisville,)  cousin  of  J  as.  Monroe,  afterwards 
l'rest.  U.  S. 

2.  Ann  married  Coi.  Richard  Singleton,  was  a  major  in  the 
Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

Betsy  married  Davis  Stockton,  her  cousin. 

Sai.lv  married  Lewis  Nowland,  lived  in  Illinois. 

The  9  brothers  &  4  Brothers-in-law  were  all  Whigs  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  &  fought  for  their  country.  7  of  the 
brothers  and  3  brothers-in-law  were  in  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain, 

ROBERT  WHITESIDE  married  Betsy  Coffey,  Daughter 
of  James  Coffey,  a  Baptist  preacher,  &  the  mother  was  before 
marriage  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  a  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Betsy  Coffey  had  Nine  brothers — John  Coffey,  Archiles 
Coffey,  James  Coffey,  Reuben  Coffey,  Ambrose  Coffey,  Eli 
Coffey,  Rice  Coffey,  Joel  Coffey,  Lewis  Coffey  «Sc  one  sister, 
who  married  Martin  Durham. 
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ANCESTRY 

»  OF 

COL.  JAMES  A.  WHITESIDE'S 
FAMILY 

And  His  Descendants. 


Thomas 


Samuel 


Adam 


Frank 


Margaret 


m  William  Monroe 

Ann  1  1 

m  Col.  Richard  Singleton 

Betsy  1 2 

m  Davis  Stockton  (cousin) 

Sally I3_ 

m  Lewis  Nowland 


William  Whiteside 
m  Betsy  Stockton 


m  Sue  Elmo  Acree,  May  1.1.  '80 


5.  Wm.  Whiteside — one  of  the  first  American  settlers  in 
Illinois. 

6.  Thomas  Whiteside.    Rep.  Rutherford  Cty.  several  years. 

7.  Samuel  Whiteside      Died  in  Warren  Cty.,  Ky. 

8.  Adam  Whiteside.  Rep.  Rutherford  Cty.  several  years. 
Bachelor  to  64  years  and  then  married. 

9.  Frank  Whiteside.     Went  to  Missouri  about  i<Sio. 
John,  Wm.   &  Thus.,  and   the   families  of  Davis   &    James, 

were  1st  American  settlers  in  Illinois,  and   fought  the   Indians 
with  extraordinary  bravery  and  success. 

Genl.  Sam.  Whiteside,  of  Illinois,  is  a  son  of  John  Whiteside. 

DAUGH  I'EKS. 

i.  Margaret  Whiteside,  daughter  of  Wm.  &  Hetty,  mar- 
ried Wm  Monroe,  (was  m  Battle  Kings  Mt. — last  lived  on 
Ohio,  above  Louisville,)  cousin  of  Jas.  Monroe,  afterwards 
Brest.  U.  S. 

2.  Ann  married  Coi.  Richard  Singleton,  was  a  major  in  the 
Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

Betsy  married  Davis  Stockton,  her  cousin. 

Sally  married  Lewis  Nowland,  lived  in  Illinois. 

The  9  brothers  &  4  Brothers-in-law  were  all  Whigs  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  &  fought  lor  their  country.  7  of  the 
brothers  and  3  brothers-in-law  were  in  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain, 

ROBERT  WHITESIDE  married  Betsy  Coffey,  Daughter 
of  James  Coffey,  a  Baptist  preacher,  &  the  mother  was  before 
marriage  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  a  descendant  oi  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Betsy  Coffey  had  Nine  brothers — John  Colli)',  Archiles 
Coffey,  James  Coffey,  Reuben  Colic)',  Ambrose  Coffey,  Eli 
Coffey,  Rice  Coffey,  Joel  Coffey,  Lewis  Coffey  >Sc  one  sister, 
who  married  Martin  Durham. 

i-ti 


Robert  and  Betsy  had  six  children  — 

James  Whiteside, 

Jon  aim  ian  Whiteside, 

Polly  Whiteside, 

Wm.  Whiteside, 

Joel  Whiteside, 

Lewis  Whiteside. 

James  Whiteside  married  Betsy  Dick  &  had  Children, 
Jenkin  &  Jno.  Tilferd.  Jenkin  drowned  in  Texas  &  J  no. 
Tilferd  resides  in  Texas. 

Jonathan  Whiteside  married  Thankful  Anderson  &  had 
children — 

Robt,  Henry  Whiteside, 

James  A.  Whiteside, 

Wm.  B.  Whiteside, 

Anderson  D.  L.  Whiteside, 

Lydia  Whiteside, 

Betsy  Whiteside, 

Sally  Whiteside, 

Almika  T.  Whiteside, 
&  others  who  died  young. 

Lydia  &  Anderson  1).  L.  died  without  marrying. 

Betsv  Whiteside  married  Dr.  Robt.  Cox  &  had  children — 
Robt.  M.  Cox,  Carolina  Cox,  Virginia  Cox  &  Kniily  Cox 

IIknkv  Wiin  lsi dm  married  Zippora  Skillem  &  had  son's, 
John  &  Wm. 

Sally  H.  married  Vincent  B.  Tate  &  had  children — Vincent 
B   Tate  &  Betsy  Tate,  &  for 

Second  husband  married  Jabez  G.  Mitchell  and  had 
children— Martha  Mitchell,  James  Mitchell. 
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James  A.  Whitksidk  married  Mary  J.  Massengill  (5th  Feby., 
1829),  &  had  children — John  B.  Whiteside,  Penelope  1'. 
Whiteside,  Anderson  Whiteside,  Foster  Whiteside  &  Thankful 
Whiteside,  & 

Mar)'  Jane  dying,  married  Harriet  L,  Straw  &  had 
children — James  Leonard  Whiteside,  Florence  Whiteside, 
Helen  Whiteside,  Ann  Whiteside,  Vernon  Whiteside,  (Hugh) 
Felix  Whiteside,  of  whom  Ann  is  dead  (Wm.,  Charles  & 
Glenn  ) 

Wm.  B.  Whitksidk  married  Nancy  Thurman  &  had  no 
children,  &  on  her  death  married  Narcissa  Massengill,  hut  no 
children. 

Almira  T.  Whiteside  married  Saml.  Billingsly  &  had 
children— Anderson  Billingsly,  Marlh  1  Billingsly,  &  for  second 
husband  married  Wiley  Merriman  &  had  children  —  Jonathan 
Merriman,   Harriet  Merriman,  Kitty  Merriman,  (&  Lydia  ) 

1\>ki  \   Whiteside  married  James  Davis 

William  Whiteside  married  Lavinia  Singleton. 

Joel  Whiteside  married  Sail)-  Lynch  &  had  two  children — 
1.   Oliver  Perry,  &  2ik\,  Ann. 

Lewis  Whitksidk  married  Sail)-  Dunn  &  had  children- 
Jonathan  Quarles  &  Betsy.      Lewis  died  .it  Jackson,  Miss. 


James  Anderson  married  Sally  Lynum,  widow  of  Andrew 
Lynum,  formerly  Sally  Hall,  who  has  brothers  Wm.,  Richard 
&  John  Hall.  Win.  was  the  father  ol  Genl.  Wm.  Hall,  of 
Sunnier  County,  Richard  Hall  was  from  Ireland  &  was  the 
father  of  Sail)',  Wm.  Richd.  &  John. 
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Sally  Lynum  had  children— John  Lynum,  Richard  Lynuni, 
Andrew  Lynuni,  Sarah    Lynum,   Ann  Lynum,  Polly  Lynum. 

Sarali  Lynuni  married  to  Thomas  Campbell,  Ann  Lynum 
married  to  Francis  Hopkins  &  Polly  Lynum  to  W'm.  Lynch. 

Sally  Lynuni  (widow)  married  James  Anderson,  (of  Swedish 
parents,  but  born  in  America,)  &  had  children  —  W'm  Ander 
son,  Lydia  Anderson,  Thankful  Anderson,  James  Anderson. 

Wm.  Andkkson  married  Polly  Alcorn  &  had  many  children, 
of  whom  Col.  Hall  Anderson,  of  Garrard  Cty.,  Ky.,  is  the 
only  survivor. 

Lyoia  Andkkson  married  Lawrance  Hutcheson  &  had 
children — Thankful,  Polly  &  James. 

Thankful  Anderson  married  Jonathan  Whiteside  —  see 
his  name  tor  her  children. 

James  Anderson  married  Peggy  Alcorn  &  had  children — 
Wm.  Anderson,  Simeon  Anderson,  Eliza  Anderson,  Clayton 
Anderson.      Wm.  &  Lli/a  died  before  marriage. 

1  Simeon  married Owsly,  daughter  of  Judge  Owsly,  of 

Supreme  Court  of  Ky.,  &   died   in   Congress,  leaving  several 
children. 

Clayton  lives  in  Garrard  Cty.,  Ky.,  near  Lancaster. 


I  i.uiijiici    uf    |ud»e    Wm     Owsley,    "I     I'  i  ;inl< I. u  t,    Ky.,    mnnied    Simeon 
Anderson:    lier  second  luisband      liriiinl  Vounj,r  Owsley. 
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Chilis, 


Levi  Johnson,  (Son  of  Daniel  Rebecca,  (Daughter  of  Robert 

Johnson  &  Ann  Anderson,)  &  Francis  King,)  Born  Nov. 

was  horn    June  25,    A.    I).  21st,  1806. 
1767. 

Robert  Asbury,  (Son  of  K.  M. 

Sarah  Stell,  (Daughter  of  John  s?r  n  1            11           \   i> 

'          s             J  &  Rebecca   |ohnson,)  Horn 

Stelland  Susannah  M^lone,)  -vr        „q      o~r 

;  JNov.  28,  1  <S20. 

was  horn  [anuary  26,  1773.  c       1     i?               i>          11 

■>           }        >    //j  Sarah    trances,  Horn  Jul)'  7, 

George  Johnson,  son    of  the  1828. 

above  was  Born   Feby.  27,  Abraham  Malone,  Horn  Jany. 

1791.  3L  1830. 

Nancy  Johnson,  Born  May  4,  Nancy   Amanda,    Born    Aug. 

1793.  M-  1831. 

Abram     M.    Johnson,     Born  Lucinda  Jane,  Born    May  3, 

June  18,  1798.  l°33- 

Susannah  Johnson,  Born  Feb.  Mary    Elizabeth,    Born    Aug. 

1,  1801.  23,  1835. 

Fanny  F.Johnson,  Born  Sept.  Rebecca   Kaline,    Born   April 


12,    1800. 

Nancy  King,  (Daughter  of 
Robert  &  Francis  King.) 
Born  Mar.  23,  1803. 

Mary  P.,  Born  Nov.  3,  1804. 

Jane,  "      July  23,  1809. 

James  R.,    "     Nov.  27,  181 1. 

Lucinda,      "      Aprl.  13,  1814. 

Robert  A.,"     Jany.   15,  1817. 

Lbenezer     "     Jany.  25.  1819. 

Ephraim  M.,  (Son  of  Levi  & 
Sarah  Johnson,)  Born  Dec. 
20,  1803. 


15.  ^37- 

George  Johnson,  (Son  of  K.  M. 
Johnson  &  Faitha  Wells,) 
Bom  June  10,    1839. 

Walter,     Born  Dec.  5,  1840. 

Ephraim,  Aug.  9,  1843 

William  Levi,    June  28,  1846. 

Ella  Caroline,    Mar.    1 ,    1850. 

Faitha  Wells,  Daughter  of 
Ephraim  Wells  &  Winnie 
Owens,  was  Born  Jany.  17, 
1809. 
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Levi  Johnson  and  Sarah  Stell  James    K.    King  and   Cynthia 

were  Married  Mar.' 2d,  1790.  Conly   Married    1st  March, 

1832. 

Fanny  F.  Johnson,  (daughter 

of  the  above,)  and    Nathan  Robert  King  and  Frances  Tilly 

Slay  were  Married  Aug.  30,  were  Married  25th   March, 

1829.  1802. 

Abraham     Johnson    &     Eliza  Ephraim  M,  Johnson,  (Son  oi 

Junes    were    Married    19th  Levi  &  Sarah  Johnson,)  and 

Sept,  1830.  Rebecca  King,  Daughter  ol 

Robert    &    Frances    King, 

Nancy     Johnson     &     Walter  were   Married    19th    Fcbiu- 

Wadsworth    were    Married  ary,   1  <S2<). 
25th  Oct.,   1830. 

Ephraim     M.     Johnson     and 

Mary  P.  King  (Daughter  of  Faitha  Wells,  Daughter  of 
Robert  &  Fiances  King,)  &  Elhanan  Wells  and  Winnie 
Abner  Bishop  Married  9th  (formerly  Owens)  were  Mar- 
March,  1824.  ried  7th  August,  1838. 

Nancy  King  &  John  Chambers 
Married  30th  Dec,    1828. 
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Levi  Johnson 

Departed     this     life     J  any. 
13th,    [831. 

Sarah  Johnson 

Departed  this  life  Jany.  28, 
1831. 

Fanny  F.  Slay 

Departed  this  life  Jany.  14, 
1831. 

Abraham  Johnson 

departed  this  life  Sep.  1838. 


Rebecca  Johnson  departed 
this  life  April  19th,  1837, 
After  an  illness  of  seven 
days. 

Cut  down  as  a  (lower  of  the 
field  in  the  bloom  of  life.  She 
died  as  .she  had  lived,  a  wife, 
a  mother  and  a  Christian,  and 
is  gone  to  rest  with  the  people 
oi  God.  Farewell  my  Love  ! 
my  Youthful  Wife!  till  Gabriel 
sounds  the  dirge  of  time,  then 
may  we  had  and  embrace  each 
other,  in  the  first  Resurrection, 
and  be  permitted  to  enter  in 
to  the  Saints  Everlasting  Rest, 
to  enjoy  each  other,  and  praise 
God  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  forever  and  ever. 
Amen, 
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Fac-simile  of  entry  in  Family  Bible.     By  E.  M    Johnson,  1837. 


The  publication  of  ilu^  book,  as  slated  in  the  beginning,  was  suggested 
upon  finding  several  Manuscripts  prepared  by  my  father. 

In  compiling  and  continuing  t lie  record,  there  may  he  some  errors  in 
names  and  dales,  because  ol  the  conflict  ul  data  in  hand,  which  could  not  be 
verified  The  following  blank  leaves  will  enable  each  recipient  to  correct  the 
the  same,  il  any  are  found  in  their  own  family,  and  to  continue  theii  history 
if  they  so  desire. 

Only  a  limited  number  ol  copies  have  been  published,  which  are  foi 
gratuitous  distribution  to  the  family. 

A.   M.  Johnson. 
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